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A Pure Woman, Faithfully Presented. By Tuomas 
Harpy, Author of “A Group of Noble Dames,’ 
“The Woodlanders,” “A Laodicean,” ete. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Mr. Hardy's latest novel is his greatest... . A story, daring 
in its treatment of conventional ideas, pathetic in its sadness, and 
stirring by ite tragic power,— London Times. 


A novel that is not only good, but great... . It is well in front 
of Mr. Hardy's previous work, and is destined, there can be no 
doubt, to rank high among the achievements of Victorian novel- 
ists. — Atheneum, London, 

One of the most human and pathetic romances that modern let- 


ters have given it. . It is a book to awaken new enthusiasms 
and to deepen old ones. Nothing like it has been done since Adam 
Bede, . It is a fine story, told with all the perfection of Mr. 
Hardy's exquisite prose style.—St. Jamex's Gazette, London. 
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DRESS AND EXPRESSION. 

ry\O say that one’s dress should be, in a sense, the 
| expression of its wearer's individuality, is to 
utter a commonplace. The most abject follower of 
the changing modes, she who dreads nothing under 
the sun as she dreads the imputation of being out of 
the fashion, unconsciously and of necessity imparts 
something of herself—lher innate grace or her nat- 
ural awkwardness—to the garb she assumes. Not 
every woman is born to wear clothes in queenly 
style. There are those who hitch and sway and jog- 
gle and are loose-jointed and clumsy though they 
walk in silk attire, while there are others who look 
distinguished in a cheap print and lend an air to the 
simplest raiment. 

The most fittingly adorned, the most royally 
splendid woman in carriage and mien, whom the 
writer ever saw was an octoroon nearly six feet in 
height and of goodly breadth of shoulder and depth 
of bosom. Day by day her turbaned head towered 
above the throng as, in a Southern town, she took 
her way to the market in the early morning for gos- 
sip and for household errands, her step free and 
swinging, her poise charming, her gait Juno-like 
her bearing erect, a woman of presence, though half 
her life she had been a slave, and though she was a 
servant still. To her gingham gown and her folded 
kerchief, Vashti imparted an expression of dignity 
hard to define, but easy to interpret. 

A gentlewoman arises in memory, small, slender, 
dainty from head to foot, and beautiful till past her 
seventieth year. Her dress, never varied during a 
prolonged widowhood, was always black and of 
severe simplicity. No ornaments were ever known 
to mar its artistic unity, but always over her soft 
abundant hair, of which the thick coil and the nat- 
ural wave were the envy of younger women, the 
matron wore a sheer white cap of tulle or lace. The 
transparent candor and straightforward honesty of 
this dear woman's character were, so to speak, ac- 
centuated by her dress, which, as the years went on, 
seemed to her children and grandchildren as the 
very garment of her soul. She had been many years 
in heaven, when a grandson, a mere child at her 
death, spoke of his memory of her as very clear and 
distinet. ‘She always looked,” said the young man, 
**so perfectly like herself, so complete, so exquisite, 
like a nun or a lady abbess.” 

It is a mark of weakness to be eccentric in dress; 
and to devote to it so much time and thought that 
the pursuit dwarfs the mind and takes from the op- 
portunity for culture and for spiritual growth is 
worse than weak—it is wicked. One may, however, 
especially in these days of artistic excellence in dress, 
select the mode, the jewels, the shapes, fabrics, and 
colors best suited to one’s personality, and, in a man- 
ner, adopt a style of her own. The dress for the 
street and promenade should have an appropriate 
relation to its uses; the business dress should be 
trim, tidy, and unobtrusive; the home dress and that 
for occasions of ceremony, ornate, tasteful, elegant, 
and “‘ costly as the purse can buy.” 
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And using one’s raiment with a sense of its sub- 
ordination to one’s requirements, it will come to ex- 
press the wearer in a subtle but real fashion of its 
own, especially if without too marked an inten- 
tion some adjunct of the toilette can be uniformly 
the same—the bit of old point lace, the tortoise-shell 
comb, the favorite flower, or the gem which in time 
becomes associated with its owner, so that it at once 
reminds of her, wherever seen. 


IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


T has come to be more and more a maxim of good 
manners, not to mention good morals, that scandal 
is never to be talked in the drawing-room. So 
thoroughly is this recognized that if a woman is 
heard in good society talking of unpleasant person- 
alities, she is at once set down as an accident of the 
place, and not as one either to the manner born or 
who has been long enough with people of good breed- 
ing to acquire their repose and taste. Very likely 
many of these high-bred people in question, who are 
to the manner born, hear gossip and scandal, and per- 
haps lend to them a too willing ear; but it is in pri- 
vacy, in the depths of boudoir or chamber, vice 
paying its well-known tribute there to virtue in the 
hypocrisy that whispers it in the dark, as it were, 
and will not listen to it more publicly. And it is to 
be confessed that of the two evils, the indiscriminate 
encouragement of evil-speaking is the greater, for 
the hypocrisy injures one’s self, but the opposite 
course injures one’s self and many others besides. 
The forbidding of the enjoyment of scandal in 
public is, at any rate, an acknowledgment of its vul- 
garity if not of its wickedness. It proclaims, too, the 
fact that society thinks well of itself and its inten- 
tions, and has a standard of some loftiness up to 
which it endeavors to live, and that it recognizes an 
interest in the possible ill-doings of fallen mortals as 
something intrinsically low and coarse and calcula- 
ted to hurt its own structure, an interest in such 
facts anyway as indicative of an order of taste not 
to be desired, and its possessor a person not to be as- 
sociated with. It may be simply as a sybaritic pre- 
caution, ease and pleasure being so much surer when 
no uncomfortable suggestion thrusts in an ugly head, 
that unpleasant topics of an unwholesome nature are 
tabooed in the conversation of the finest drawing- 
rooms. But whether this is so or not, it is plain 
that good society would like to be optimistic, it would 
believe in no evil and would speak no evil; it has 
found that the essence of good manners is also the 
essence of the golden rule, and as the voice of scan- 
dal violates all its notions, it has laid upon such 
utterance within its borders the penalty of ostracism. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











I saw on entering Mrs. Van Twiller’s to-day somethin 
that filled me with amazement—Professor Prodgers an 
Brushes in close and amicable discussion. The Professor, 
somewhat sideways in his chair, sat holding his glasses in 
his hand, his legs crossed, his head thrown back, his eyes 
intent on Brushes, and his lean face animated with interest. 
The Professor's face, in fact, wore that indescribable look, 
half deferential and half kindly, one sees among older men, 
and always among college instructors, who listen to some 
bit of wisdom from their juniors. The truth of it is that 
since Brushes by his stories on extravagance had won 
the Professor to new views on important subjects, Prodg- 
ers's whole attitude toward this accomplished painter had 
changed. He was as yet unconvinced as to his art, but he 
evinced a willingness to be guided into larger perceptions of 
life that astonished me at first. It was Miss Van Auken 
who explained it. ‘‘It is because he is essentially, not pe- 
dantically, the teacher,” she said; “as eager to learn as to 
instruct; ready at any time to change belief, but never to 
change his faith—true old soul that he is!” I realized for 
the first time, as Miss Van Auken spoke, something of that 
close prmapethy which we had always felt bound these two 
rare individuals together. 

The Professor, I knew, remembered all his fierce discussion 
with Brushes once before, but he had buried it all; not a 
trace of even the old convictions was visible. 

Brushes was saying: ‘‘It is because they do all this in the 
name of Art that I protest—poor Art, that has had so many 
false images of her set up that artists blush, and no earnest 
seeker can any longer find her among the disordered assem- 
bly. And what is the use of it all—these hundreds and 
hundreds of students in our art schools—women who are 
there year after year without ever being developed into pro- 
ducers, who are taught nothing but a certain facility in ex- 
pression. But in the expression of what? Nothing, I think, 
either beautiful or useful.” 

** Has it never seemed to you, Mr. Brushes,” said Mrs. Van 
Twiller, with one of her rare and lovely smiles, ‘‘ that per- 
haps the greatest temptation against which most women 
have to contend is that of being taught something, of being 
guided, directed, or what you will? Many of them are in- 
valids for no other reason than because they like being 
taught how to get well by men who half the time teach them 
nothing except the gravity of the situation, the number of 
difficulties to be overcome. The desire to be taught,” she 
continued, ‘‘is instinctive. I heard some girls talking at an 
art exhibition the other day. They were full of enthusiasm 
about the way in which the painter used his Chinese white 
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and his strokes. 9 Snes eee eee 
one. ‘1 am sorry now ve up ying. cou ve 
lessons from him I welt begin =” 

‘But I want to know why they begin at all,” said Brush- 
es. ‘‘Why don’t they direct their energies into the useful 
and productive? Women going into letters do not spend 
years in a school. Their work goes from thein at once, 
stands on its own merit, is developed by exercise, and modi- 
fied by experience, competes with the work of men and wo- 
men. With illustrations everywhere in journal and period- 
ical, there is as great a demand for pictures as for text, I 
should think. Why don’t our art students step out of the 
class-room and test at least their real abilities?” 

‘Should you say, Mr. Brushes,” said the Professor, the 
deference and attention in his manner unchanged, ‘‘ that 
this meg | of art has any relation to this growing need you 
mention for illustration? or should you regard it as the same 
kind of blunder that the study of the piano proved for young 
ladies everywhere some yeurs ago? Music was then dese- 
crated as art is now.” 

“ The fad is now for the musician, not music,” said Van 
Pennwyppe, appearing suddenly. ‘* All this craze for Pa- 
derewski is nothing else.” 

The Professor straightened himself, put on his spectacles, 
and looked daggers at Van Pennwyppe. I happened to 
know that Van Foeney pe has never succeeded in being 
asked to Mr. Chase’s studio when Paderewsky played. Van 
Pennwyppe, though he does not imagine it, is sometimes 
transparent. 

**But Paderewski,” said Mrs. Van Twiller, for the first 
time seeming to reprove Van Pennwyppe, “is something 
more than a musician. He is the most cultivated and charm- 
ing of men. I not only heard him play last night at the 
Blanchards’, but I talked to him at dinner. He is the 

ntleman, and rare and delightful, too, in his personality. 

hen his devotion to his crippled child, left there at home! 
I should feel it impertinent and a desecration even to tell 
you the stories I have heard of it. But at the Stapleses’ the 
other night, seeing a little boy of his own son's age, he 
begged to leave the table, became completely absorbed in 
the little fellow, and played with him till his nurse carried 
him to bed.” 

Miss Van Auken, seeing Van Pennwyppe’s disappoint- 
ment over the stories Mrs. Van Twiller aid not tell, broke 
in with some remark about music at church. ‘‘1 cannot 
understand it,” she said; ‘‘ our organist, Sunday after Sun- 
day, plays bits from the Cavalleria Rusticana and from the 
Meistersinger during communion service. Whole scenes full 
of laughter, and not always pleasant mirth, come back to me 
while the congregation kneels. It seems like a desecration. 
Don’t you think so, Mrs. Van Twiller?” 

But Mrs. Van Twiller at that moment was interrupted by 
another visitor, and had no chance to reply. 


A BOOK OF VERSE.* 


NE is sometimes compelled to wonder, passing along a 

busy street, or realizing the pressure of the activities of 
life in the household and in society, whence comes the leisure 
to read poetry, and where are the people who read it. Of 
course there are those to whom the study of poetic mean- 
ings and poetic forms is a serious and responsible affair— 
those who attend clubs for the purpose of deciphering hiero- 
glyphics and discovering occult secrets; but these belong to 
the select few, and not to the crowd of ordinary folk who 
toil and spin and lay by for the rainy day, and find each 
twenty-four hours as swift as a revolution of the weaver’s 
shuttle. 

There is poetry which takes rank with the great sympho- 
nies of the great composers. It is classic; it is profound; it 
requires an interpreter. To enjoy it, one must needs have 
received a liberal education along its special line. This sort 
of poetry can never be popular in a large sense, though it 
may be immortal, going on from one generation to another, 
stirring the souls for which it has a message, and revealing 
itself to whomsoever it is sent. 

But there is a humbler order of verse, poetry as truly 
as the other, yet making no claim beyond the claim of 
the bird which pours out his heart beneath the eaves, or 
haunts the gloaming with his spiritlike melody. You are 
here and there about the house, rocking the cradle, sewing 
up the seam, putting a last touch on the daughter's gown, 
setting the tea table, and you hear the note of the robin, and 
are lifted out of moods and depressions and made happier; 
or you are driving at sunset through the pines, and far 
above you the hermit-thrush is singing a vesper hymn, and 
you cease idle chat and listen with the feeling of one who 
pauses in a cathedral for a moment of prayer. 

It is to this latter school, if we may call it by so formal a 
name, that the Lyrics of Cora Fabbri belong. They are such 
bits of verse as women love; as business men furtively tuck 
in their pockets, drawing them out for occasional reading; 
as young girls like to learn by heart, and store in their scrap- 
books. The beauty of expression, of technique, is satisfying 
to the most fastidious critic, while the maturity of thought, 
the ring of experience, surprises the reader who learns that 
Cora Fabbri had counted only twenty years on the 27th of 
November, 1891, and that her poems were written between 
her seventeenth and nineteenth birthdays. Learning again 
that Cora wrote only because she loved to, and to gratify 
her need of expression, the sympathetic reader is not sur- 
ap that she did not seek publication, somewhat reluctant- 

yielding to the persuasions of her family and friends, who 

esired to send her verses forth into the world. 

The anticipations of those to whom she was very dear and 
precious were that these first notes were but the prelude to 
a longer, stronger strain; they were warranted in hoping for 
a brilliant career from a dawn of so much promise. But 
they were to be disappointed. 

Like the Davidson sisters two generations ago, like Toru 
Dutt in India, like Marie Bashkirtseff, Cora Fabbri was 
destined to a short span of earthly life. A few months of 
illness, and all was over. Dying at San Remo, Italy, on 
January 12, 1892, the gifted girl did not even see the dainty 
volume which so many will enjoy, nor wait to hear the 
candid criticism for which she hoped, her wish being that 
her work should be judged upon its merits, with no refer- 
ence to her youth as an excuse for anything crude or in- 
complete. 

To choose from these clusters of spring bloom a snowdrop, 
a daffodil, a half-blown rose, is not an easy task. I wish to 
give the readers of the Bazar a hint of the quality of these 
yg and yet I am jealously eager that every one shall cull, 
as I have, what is individually most pleasing. The verse 


would not be the fine rendering it is of the life the poet sees 
if it were not sometimes sad: it would not be so charmingly 
tender if it did not now timidly and again boldly smite the 


* Lyrics, by Cora Fabbri Harper & Brothers. 
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harp of love; it would be less delightful if the eye for nature 
were less keen, and the pencil of the artist less steady, 
Here is a little cabinet picture: 


Do you remember how that night was sweet? 
ou called it sweet and something more as well, 

The fine white moonbeams drifted at our feet, 

And nestled in each flower’s trembling bell. 


The hollowed waves came creeping to the beach, 
And broke there with a joyful sound at last. 
Do you remember how there was no speech ? 
No need for that, Our heart-beats throbbed too fast. 


A small white falling star shot through the gray, 
You bid me ‘‘ wish!” before it could depart, 

Do you remember how I answered, “ Nay”? 
Because there was no wish left in my heart. 


And here, from “ Thistle-down,” is something unworn on 
the world-old name of 
SPRING. 


The bud that looked out with a wistful smile 
Has shrunk back in thé gray, cold earth to die. 
O swallows, swallows, fleeting in the sky, 

Go back to your warm, sunny South a while. . 


.+..Lo! from the cloud-hearts golden daggers leap! 
Spring woke just now and smiled with her red mouth; 
Nay, swallows, swallows, speeding to the South, 

Turn back—Spring is not dead; she was asleep, 


This little etching does not need another stroke: 


A cloud of water-lilies 
Beneath a morning star, 

As pallid and as perfect 
As faces sometimes are, 


As pallid and as perfect, 
And yet, alas! I know, 
O lilies and O faces, 
The bitterness below. 
Nor this: 
WHITE ROSES. 
There was a rose-tree grew so high 
And white with all its seven roses, 
It seemed a cloud 'twixt earth and sky, 
There was one rose among the seven 
That grew alone on topmost bough, 
Like a white star caught down from heaven, 


I plucked it that it should not be 
Defiowered by rainy, wild west winds 
In all its white virginity. ... 


There was a little maiden dead 
In a dark room in a lone place— 
Two candles at her feet and head. 


Her two hands crossed upon her breast, 
Like frail rose petals, but more still— 
Glad to be folded thus at rest, 


But the limits of space forbid many quotations; and, as I 
quote, I am conscious of a certain unfairness in doing so. I 
leave behind so much that is fresh and sweet, so little that is 
morbid, so much that is charming, as the spring and the 
flowers and the Tuscan sunshine that Cora Fabbri loved. 
Though born in New York, most of her life was spent in 
Italy, and Italy impressed her deeply, as those must feel 
who are touched by the music of these heart-chords, 

MarGaret E. Sanaster. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE SACK COAT. 


4 > first importations of outside garments for the coming 
demi-season have been received, although we are having 
our severest winter weather. A novelty among these spring 
arments is the sack coat which is now in favor with 
inglish women. This is called by London tailors “ the 
whole-back coat,” because its broad sack back is in a sin- 
gle piece hanging loose from the shoulders instead of bein 
fitted to the figure by a middle seam and side forms. Suc 
coats are an outgrowth of the tendency toward seamless 
garments now in vogue in Paris as well as in London. It 
remains to be seen how this loose coat will be received by 
Americans, who do not care to conceal their stylish slender- 
ness. It will probably be most popular with large women 
who object to having their size defined by fitted garments, 
and it will also be liked for driving and coaching. The 
sacks worn in London at present are of frappé velvet, with 
collar and cuffs of long-fleeced fur, and large carved buttons. 
For the intermediate season those imported are of covert 
coating finely twilled in drab and tan shades. They are 
double-breasted, with but two seams—those under the arms 
—and are lined throughout with black satin. Two rows of 
large buffalo-horn buttons are down the front. The collar 
is turned over, and the sleeves are very ample coat shape. 
Rows of stitching finish the edges neatly. 


NEW FITTED COATS. 


Rough cloths of very light shades of gray or beige are 
chosen for fitted coats to wear with various spring dresses. 
The fabrics woven with loose loops of mohair, partly of 
darker shades than the ground and partly black, are com- 
mended by those who select these goods in Europe. The 
best coats are very long, measuring thirty-eight inches from 
neck to end, but there are various shorter coats, some onl 
thirty inches, others thirty-four inches in length. The bac 
is fitted to the figure as far as the waist line, and is quite 
full below. The front is straight and lapped slightly, and 
is fastened by loops and pear-shaped buttons that are almost 
concealed under the lap. The sleeves are ample, but are not 
very high above the armholes. Short revers and a turned- 
over collar are faced within an inch of the edge with silk 
serge in wider diagonals than those of surah. Square side 
pockets with flaps are on some coats,while others are plain 
on the hips. 

LONG WATTEAU CLOAKS. 


The Watteau fold is the thing for the spring. It ap- 
pears in very dressy long cloaks that cover the entire cos- 
tume, very much in the way illustrated recently in a 
shorter coat. Ribbed velours in chenille-like stripes of al- 
ternating colors is the novelty for these cloaks, one of beige 
and violet stripes being especially elegant. It is trimmed 
with a fichu of black corded lace, and has two collars—one 
flaring, the other close—of dark brown velvet. This 
ful garment is made over a lining of black silk serge which 
is fitted in the back and loose in front. On this is laid the 
velours in a pointed yoke, quite shallow in the back and 
deep in front. A corselet of the lining serge is sewed inside 
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the side seams—instead of a belt—and is hooked in front 
underneath the velours to keep the cloak close fitted. The 
velours front hangs loosely, being attached to the yoke with 
a standing frill, and drooping thence to the foot. The back 
has a seam like a dart or side form, reaching only to the line 
of the waist, and extends to the middle seam, where it is 
folded in a Watteau pleat which is narrow at the top next 
the yoke, then slants outward to make a broad fold at the 
foot. A fichu of black Jace is made to fit the yoke by a seam 
down the back, and its scalloped edge is gathered on the 
shoulder tips to form epaulettes. A collar band of brown 
velvet fits the neck closely, while a flaring collar of the same 
velvet is shaped by three seams in the back and drawn down 
to a point in the front. Very long wide sleeves are nearly 
straight, but are shortened on the inner arm by pleats, and 
are gathered in a wide velvet cuff, open a space, then flaring 
still wider above, and finished by a frill of black lace gather- 
ed inside to fall on the hands. 


CLOTH CAPES. 


Cloth capes to be worn with spring dresses reach i 
below the waist, and are gathered full under a deep collar, 
or two or three shorter capes superposed. They are edged 
with a bias fold of velvet or of ribbed silk, and slight braid- 
ing or enterie. Silk moss trimming that gives the 
effect of fur will also be used on such capes, while on others 
the edges of the cloth are merely cut smoothly and left raw. 
Very a cloth capes have a large box-pleated ruff of 
velvet or of Muscovite silk around the neck; they have also 
a short yoke of velvet, from which droops a full wide frill 
of écru point de Génes lace. A bow of ribbon with long 
ends is tied in front. Evening wraps of light blue, gray, or 
violet cloth are made in the way just described, and there 
are triple capes of ee similarly fashioned. When 
black bengaline is used, the bertha-like frill of lace is made of 
the effective black guipure de Venise lace, which is so open 
in ae and so soft that it is sometimes called chiffon or 
rag lace, 





NEW EMBROIDERIES. 


Nainsook and cambric embroideries for trimming cotton 
dresses are in open designs copying those of the fashionable 
laces—Genoa point, guipure, etc. They come both in écru 
and pure white in matching patterns of four or five different 
widths. Some have nearly straight edges, with shallow 
scallops; others are pointed, with each point made up of 
three, five, or seven scallops; while still others are merely 
—_ with eyelets or loops. Scroll patterns, stars, wheels, 
and compass designs, diamonds, ovals, and trellises are fa- 
vorite ‘‘all over” embroideries wide enough to make the 
entire waist of the gown, or its yoke and sleeves, or else a 
corselet to be worn over a full gathered corsage. Insertions 
for belts and collar bands are in all the new designs. Ribbon 
embroideries with button-hole spaces for drawing ribbons 
through promise to be even more popular than they were 
last year, and come in various widths, from that like narrow 

ing to insertions an inch or two in breadth. Diagonal 
effects are new in embroidered open stripes, with wheels or 
stars or blossoms wrought between. For close work, the 
flower-baskets, bow-knots, and fluttering ribbons remain fa- 
vorite patterns, A pretty effect is given by écru designs on 
sheer white cottons. 

Embroidered dress patterns of white or colored nainsook 
or Chambéry are in small dots, with a border of flowers and 
knotted ribbons above a wide hem for the skirt, with nar- 
rower trimming for the corsage. Sage green or pale rose 
waving stripes of embroidery are very effective on écru 
nainsooks, and there are many pretty designs in lilac and in 
pale blue on écru batistes. Combinations of blue with écru, 
and lilac with green, are seen in many of the new spring 
fabrics. 

MOIRE AND SATIN RIBBONS. 


Moiré ribbons will be largely used for spring millinery 
and dress trimmings, both in the small ripples known as 
moiré francais and in the larger waves of moiré antique. 
A novelty in bonnet ribbons is the nacré moiré, showing 
mother-of-pearl effects in very light changeable tints. Pink 
ribbon is shot and watered with pale blue, green with pink, 
and blue with yellow. Over these are tiny point d’esprit 
dots of each of the colors. Very light shades prevail in rib- 
bons generally, and those of satin stripes on moiré are also 
nackered or pearled in the new way. Pale green moiré 
grounds are striped with mauve and yellow satin in old- 
time coloring, and beige brown moiré has pink and blue 
satin lines. Wide diagonal weaving is in other new ribbons, 
usually of changeable colors, and some of these have strik- 
ing oval figures as large as an egg. Double satin ribbons, so 
much used at present, will continue to be worn in white and 
very light tints, and also in black. For bonnet trimmings 
two-and-a-half inch ribbons will be used, while much wider 
ribbons are for round hats. Narrow satin ribbons are su- 
perseding velvet for strings. There is also a tendency to 
return to wider strings, tied in a bow under the chin, with 
ends falling low on the bodice. 

Sash ribbons are being imported in the light colors of 
summer cottons. Those of double satin, nine inches wide, 
come in white, in all light tints, and in black. Gros grain 
ribbons are chosen for plaid sashes in brown, black, or pale 
blue with white bars, in pink with yellow, in lilac with 
white, sage green, etc. Soft surah ribbons have fern-leaf 
patterns of great size, and others have chiné flowers. 

Gauze ribbons with satin stripes and printed flowers of 
natural hues are summer-like trimmings. A feature of new 
ribbons is a tiny black filet through all combinations of col- 
ors, as cream gauze ribbon with narrow stripes of blue and 
yellow that are edged with the merest thread of black. Black 
dots as small as those of point d’esprit are also on ribbons 
of the lightest colors. 


MILLINERY LACES. 


The present winter has been a “lace season,” and it is 
said Paris miiliners will use lace in even greater quantities 
on spring and summer hats. Point gaze, point d’Alengon, 
appliqué point, and Oriental laces, the latter in wreath and 
ribbon a are imported as well as the popular guipure 
and Genoa laces. They are in clear white as well as cream- 
tinted, and are mostly in three-inch widths. Cronstadt veil- 
ing, the ene Russian net, is imported in both black 
and white for deep face veils. 


SPRING COLORS. 


Cronstadt, Baltique, and Rhone are the names given new 
water blue shades for spring fabrics, ribbons, etc. Besides 
the favorite green, there are also sage, as gus, pale 
undine, gazon (or turf), bowrgeon, the color of the first green 
shoots or buds, and also darker leaf green. A very dark 
steel-color is called fer forgé, or wrought iron. Cuérasse is 
another metallic shade, like that of fine armor. The new 
bright yellow is christened Chili, and a darker yellow, with 
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much brown in it, is named for the Egyptian fellah. Biche, 
or hind, is an odd reddish tan shade, and there are other 
very light tans, as blondine, biscuit, and castor. Flax tints 
are shown, and there are blue shades that are almost lilac. 
Sable brown remains in favor, and violet is in great variety, 
from the lightest shades to the darkest purple-blue. 

Thanks be information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Le Bourituier 
Brotruers; and ArrKen, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL, 


Sister Tutxese, who has lately died in Montreal, was 
one of the most noted women in Canada. She was one of 
the two nuns who, in the endeavor to relieve the spiritual 
and temporal wants of the Indians in the far West, went in 
1852 on horseback nearly to the Pacific coast, where no white 
woman had ever been before. In 1857 she founded anasylum 
at Valparaiso for abandoned children, and in 1866 she was 
brought back to Montreal and made general treasurer of 
her order. She laid the foundations of the great insane 
asylum that was destroyed by fire last year, and she was, 
until her death, Mother Superior of this establishment. She 

ssed a remarkable power over violent patients. 

—Miss Millington Lathbury declared in a recent lecture 
at the British Museum that the women of ancient Greece 
were far inferior to the women of to-day, both physically 
and intellectually. 

—There isa Woman's Exchange in Paris, instituted by the 
women of the American colony there, and conducted on the 
— as similar Exchanges in this country. 

—Miss Marsden, who is striving to better the condition 
of the lepers in Siberia, reports that she has been treated 
with the greatest kindness by the Russian nation, She has 
collected $5000 towards a hospital for the poor creatures, 
whose condition she describes as frightful. In the course 
of her work she has ridden 2000 miles on horseback, and 
will present the case of the lepers to the Czarina when she 
has finished her travels. She intends to cross the Caucasus 
Mountains, and also to investigate the condition of the lepers 
in Tiflis and several other provinces. 

—The first woman to pass examination as a lawyer in Con- 
necticut is Miss Mary Hall. 

—Queen Victoria possesses a marvellous memory for 
faces, never forgetting one she has seen, She cannot re- 
member names as well. 

—The picture on which Rosa Bonheur has been working 
at Fontainebleau for the past three years is at last finished. 
It is said to be the largest animal picture ever executed. 
The subject is ‘‘Le Dépignage” (Threshing), and it shows 
the full-sized horses trotting over a threshing-floor. 

—The first woman doctor of Portugal is Amelia Cardia. 
She dedicated her graduating thesis to the Queen. 

—At the recent celebration of the centenary of Loweil 
Mason’s birth, at the little town of Medfield, Massachusetts, 
where he was born, the exercises were largely musical, and 
consisted entirely of Dr. Mason’s music, sung by the children 
of the town schools. Dr. 8. F. Smith, author of the hymn 
** America,” was present. 

—The Pundit Iswara Chandra, who died recently in 
India, was noted as having been more influential than any 
other single individual in securing the abolition of the suttee, 
or burning of widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands. 
For forty years the Pundit was a famous prose writer in 
Sanskrit and Bengali. 

—The oldest widows now living of Revolutionary soldiers 
are said to be Ann Young, aged one hundred and one, and 
Nancy Raines, one hundred years old. 

—Rosa Bonheur is one of the few women who are mem- 
bers of the Legion of Honor. She received her cross during 
the Second Empire. Another member is Madame Abicot de 
Ragis, who was decorated in 1852 in recognition of her brave 
defence of the town-hall in her native place during a riot. 
She, too, was thus honored during the Second Empire. 
ae several upon whom the different republics have be- 
stowed the cross are Sisters of Charity, an ambulance direc- 
tress, a cantiniére, a superior of a military hospital, and the 
famous postmistress Mlle. Juliette Dodu. 

—Signor Giuseppe Nicoloa, of Chicago, claims that he 
taught Patti to sing when she was a child of ten, living in 
this city. 

—Madame Modjeska is said to be proficient in half a dozen 
languages, including some of the difficult tongues of eastern 
Europe. She is making a large collection of the works of 
the writers of the Elizabethan period, and is a constant read- 
er of the writings of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, as well 
as a tireless student of the great dramatist. 

—The only woman undertaker in Boston is Mrs. Julia A. E. 
Browne, who has been recently licensed by the Board of 
Health to carry on the business left her by her husband at 
his death. 

—Arabic is the language in which are written the docu- 
ments relating to the bestowal of the ‘‘ Grand Order of the 
Shefacat” by the Sultan upon Madame Cariciée Zacaroff, 
so represents the Turkish Compassionate Fund in New 

‘ork. 

—Mrs. Harriet L. Packer, whose sudden death in Brooklyn 
a few days ago brought a sense of Joss and personal bereave- 
ment to many Brooklyn homes, was a woman of rare grace 
and beauty. Her air of distinction was as marked as her 
sincerity and nobility of character. In 1853 ber liberal gift 
of funds to endow the Packer Institute set in motion a 
train of educational influences which have benefited not 
Brooklyn only, but the numerous other towns from which 
Packer students come. Mrs. Packer belonged to the Church 
of the Pilgrims, of which Rev. Dr. Storrs is the pastor. She 
was the widow of William 8. Packer, who died in 1851. 

—Roswell Beardsley, of North Lansing, New York, is re- 
ported to be the oldest postmaster in the country. He was 
appointed when only nineteen, during the administration of 
John Quincy Adams. 

_ Wilkins, in her striking story, ‘‘ A Conflict Ended,” 
furnishes an example, extreme perhaps, but interesting as a 
psychological study, of a man in whom the will became, so 
to speak, absolutely o‘sified, finally dominating its owner, 
till he grew to be its slave. The London , in a re- 
cent article, calls attention to this wonderful story as an im- 
pressive exhibition of the danger of too great self-will. “A 
Conflict Ended” is included in the volume entitled A Hum- 
ble Romance, and Other Stories. 

—Miss Sophia G. Hayden has been called to Chicago to 
furnish designs and dimensions of the Woman's Building, 
of which she is the architect, for the information of those 
women throughout the country who desire to furnish cer- 
tain parts which are to be ready for placing in the building 
before they are presented. Miss Hayden expects to be able 
to have these designs and dimensions ready to send out by 
the last of the present month. 
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Visiting Costumes. 


R ESEDA green Bedford cord is the material of the 
\ first of these two models, relieved by black trim 
ming. A black feather band is around the bottom of 
the bell-shaped skirt, and on the front there are five 
slender ornaments of black passementerie of graduated 


lengths, the shortest at the middle of the front, and the 
longest at the sides. The bodice is a plain basque 
with pointed front and short postilion back, bordered 


with feathers at the neck, wrists, and lower edge 
Bands of similar passementerie to that on the skirt 
radiate on the front and back 

The second costume illustrated is composed of a silk 

ywn and a cloth coat to match. The gown is of tan 
colored silk diapered with brown lines. The bodice 
has a round front and medium long coat-tail back 
The skirt is bordered with a deep band of velvet, with 
a feather band at the lower edge and a band of passe 


menterie at the notched upper edge. The jacket is of 
tan cloth, with shawl revers of brown velvet and 
brown velvet sides in the coat skirt It is trimmed 
w tan ribbon bows 





Fig. 2.—Carp ror OL_p Lapy 


Caps. 

ti foundation of the 

white lace cap for an 
old lady illustrated in Fig 
1 is a small Fanchon 
shaped frame, the ends of 
which are connected by an 
elastic across the back A 
box-pleated frill of lace 
edges the front, and a fall 


roops over 
and beyond the frame tow 
ard the back, the ends 
forming strings, and a 
shell frill of lace heading it 
at the top 

Another cap for an old 
lady, Fig. 2, has a slightly 
pointed front, to which is 
attached a net- shaped 
crown composed of rows 
of lace beading in which 
narrow violet ribbons are 
run, and finished with 


bows at the ends. A lace 
frill surrounds the edge 
broadened to a ruche at 


the front, and there inter 
spersed with rosettes of 
narrow ribbon 

For the cap Fig.3 a yard 
and three-quarters of lace 
six inches deep is mounted 
on a small cap frame in 
the manner illustrated, 
with three rosettes of rib 
bon studding the front, 
and loops of ribbon there 
set underneath the edge of 
the lace 


Stocking-Darning and 
Lace-Mending. 

See illustrations on page 113. 

$y simplest form of 

stocking-darning is the 


wel darn, illustrated in 


Fig. 1 More laborious, 
though more satisfactory 
where the material in band 
will warrant the outlay in 


time, is the Swiss darning, 
which imitates stocking 
web, of which two methods 
are illustrated in Figs. 2 
and 4. The material for 
darning should match that 
of the stocking in thick 
ness, or if it differs should 
be rather finer than coarser 
The darning-needle should 
be as fine a one as will 
carry the thread. A darn 
ing-ball is used to prevent 
puckering For the web 
darning, Fig. 1, the thread 
is carried up and down in 
straight lines that coincide 
with the web, and not only 
across the hole, but 
through the worn space 
above and below to the 
firm part beyond. This 
forms a warp, which is 
then darned crosswise 
where the hole is, to and 
fro, picking up alternate 
threads as shown in Fig. 1 
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Fig. 1.—Cap ror O_p Lapy 


Swiss darning requires careful preparation of the ground. The worn 
space is ripped, and also a few rows beyond it at top and bottom, leav 
ing a perfectly straight line of stitches at the upper, lower, and side 
edges. The ravelled threads are turned under on the wrong side, and 
secured when the darn is finished. For Fig. 2 the thread is then stretch- 
ed from side to side, coinciding with the rows of the web, and extending 
two stitches beyond the edge, as illustrated. For the darning, begin at 
the lower left-hand corner; lay the thread to the right, pass the threaded 
needle from above under the lowest of the cross threads, and draw the 
stitch together lightly; repeat on each of the threads above; at the top 
put the needle through the stitch at the edge, turn the work, lay the 
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thread to the left, pass the needle from above under 
the first cross thread, and repeat the stitch all the way 
down, completing the second half of a web, of which 
the first row of stitches made the first half; at the be- 


ginning of each row, instead of taking up the lowest 


cross thread with the first stitch, take the mesh at the 


edge of the stocking. 


Another method of Swiss darning is shown in Figs. 


3-5. The ground is first prepared as for Fig. 2. 
Then a warp is darned in as shown in Fig. 8, from the 


wrong side; sewing-thread, black or white, is used for 
this, as it is clipped and pulled out when the darn is 


finished; the warp extends a few stitches beyond at 
top and bottom, and holds the turned-down edge at 
the side, as illustrated. The next step is the making 


of the stitches, shown in Fig. 4, which is done on the 
right side. Put the needle through the two upper 


stitches of Fig. 4; then, observing the direction of 


the arrow in the cut, pass it under the first two warp 
threads; this makes the first imitated stitch; then pass 
the needle through the next two adjacent stitches at 
the upper edge; and also around the two warp threads, 


continuing in this manner. For greater durability the 


darning should extend three or four stitches on both 
sides of the gap, but care must be taken not to catch 





Fig. 3.—Breakrast Cap 


the turned-under part 
With the last row of darn 
ing the grafting, illustrated 
in Fig. 5, takes place. This 
is worked precisely like 
the other rows, except 
that, besides the warp 
threads, the stitches at the 
lower edge are taken up 
The turned - under edges 
on the wrong side are 
then carefully cut away, 
and the traces of the darn 
still further obliterated by 
drawing out the warp 
threads 

The mending of the ré- 
seau or net ground of laces 
is illustrated in Figs. 1-3 
The damaged place is first 
basted on stiff brown paper 
or on oiled linen, so as to 
preserve the shape; then 
the ragged edges are cut 
straight, asshown in Fig. 1 
Fine lace thread, which 
comes in small balls, 
matching as nearly as pos 
sible the thread in the 
meshes, is used for white 
lace, anc black silk for 
black lace. In the cuts 
the thread is shown exag 
gerated in size and of three 
tones of color, so that the 
three steps can be distin 
guished. The first thread 
is stretched diagonaliy 
from side to side (Fig. 1), 
and darned in some little 
distance at either end 
Over this, other diagonal 
threads are stretched in the 
opposite direction (see Fig 
2); these are the foundation 
threads, on which the act 
ual darning (Fig. 3) takes 
place; this is done in 
straight lines to and fro, 
winding each of the upper 
layer of threads twice and 
each under thread once, as 
illustrated. Weak places 
in a net ground can be 
strengthened by darping 
the meshes in the same 
manner, without cutting 
away the ground, 


Newspaper Rack. 
See illustration on page 113. 


+e newspaper rack 
can be made to stand 
on 8 writing-table by 
means of a prop at the 
back, or else can be sus 

nded. It is shaped from 
Sauer box-board, covered 
on the outside with grained 
white leather, and lined 
with terra-cotta satin, the 
edges being bound with 
lush to match the satin. 

he leather on the front is 
decorated with a spray of 
embroidery worked in col- 
ored silks and gold. 















































LANDING OF 8ST. URSULA AT COLOGNE.—By Hans Meme (1485-1495). 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XV “EMININE ELEGANCE IN THE 


FEY 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—(2.) 

N the sixteenth century feminine costume 

had already assimilated the results of four 
centuries of development, and amassed ele 
ments the combinations of which are still 
being worked out by the artists in dress of 
our own times. The Middle Ages saw the 
complete transformation of the simple cos- 
tumes of primitive Europe and the abandon 
ment of the Roman garb in favor of a suc 
cession of varied and fantastic fashions 
The period was one of continuous experi- 
ments in luxury, particularly in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, when the Crusades 
revealed to the Europeans the splendor and 
the arts of the East. Thanks to the expedi- 
tions to the Holy Land, frequent relations 
were established with Constantinople, Syria, 
Egypt, and Greece, and naturally with the 
great port of Eastern traffic, namely, Venice. 
Not only did soldiers go to Syria to conquer 
the Holy Sepulchre, but artisans too, and 
whole families. Women were very numer- 
ous in the train of the first armies of the 
Crusaders, and when the chiefs were estab- 
lished at Antioch and Jerusalem most of 
them sent for their wives. Hence the mark- 
ed Oriental influences that may be noticed in 
the toilette and coiffure of European women 
after the twelfth century; hence the intro- 
duction of certain Byzantine and even Ara- 
bian fashions, the importation of the fine fab- 
rics of Damascus, and the use of long cling- 
ing robes with pendent sleeves and of head- 
dresses adorned with gold. 

So far as concerns dress, the Crusades en- 
dowed the Western world with a garment 
which became the prototype and basis of 
modern feminine costume. As it was the 
mission of the French to set the fashion even 
so many centuries ago as the time of which 
we are speaking, the garment bears the 
French name of dbliant, but it is nevertheless 
of incontestable Eastern origin, its original 
being found on the bass-reliefs of Persepolis, 
on the tombs of the ancient kings of Persia. 
After the first Crusade the European nobles 
gave up the short tunics that they had worn 
hitherto down to the knees only, and adopted 
a long alb, or tunic, of linen reaching to the 
ankles, over which was worn the dbiéant, and 
over the dbliant the mantle, both the latter 
pieces being common to the two sexes. The 
man’s bliant was a sort of corselet with long 
sleeves, to which was sewn a skirt open on 
each side, or an apron bebind and before. 
The corselet was laced or buttoned behind 
or at the side, so as to fit the body closely; 
at the neck was a collar of gold or galloon; 
the skirt, gathered into folds, was completed 
by a girdle. The dliant for women was a 
little more complicated, but the same in prin- 
ciple; it was a tightly fitted corselet or bodice 
of elastic material, with a long finely pleated 
skirt and pendent sleeves, or ‘‘ maunches,”’ 


hanging down open-mouthed from the wrists. 
The materials used for bliants were fine Ori- 
ental silks, soft and clinging crépe, the striped 
silk muslins that we still buy in the bazars 
of the Levant, and sometimes brocaded stuffs; 
but whatever the material, the characteristics 
of the dliant are the small clinging pleats, the 
elastic tightly fitted corselet, the long sleeves, 
and the rich girdle of goldsmith’s work plant- 
ed very low around the hips. 

The first change in the diéant was the sup- 
pression of the long pendent sleeves, which 
were replaced by the sleeves of the under- 
tunic, generally made of fine muslin which 
were a sufficient protection for the arms, 
inasmuch as the diéant was not worn with- 
out the mantle, any more than nowadays a 
man would wear a waistcoat without a coat, 
Finally a train was added to the skirt, and so 
we obtain a toilette such as that of St. Agnes 
in the picture at Munich, by the Meister des 
Boisserée’schen Bartholomiius (illustrated in 
Bazar No. 54 of the last volume). 

The next change was due to the abandon- 
ment of the ceremonious mantle; which was 
left to queens and court ladies or reserved 
for highly ceremonial occasions. The sleeves 
of the blant were then restored, but made to 
fit the arm; the small pleats of the skirt were 
given up when thicker materials were em- 
ployed, and so the modern woman’s gown 
came into existence as we see it in the ac- 
companying illustrations, and the name of 
bliant was replaced by those of garde-corps, 
surcot, robe, etc. But the essential point to 
which we would call attention—the point 
which originated the great distinction be- 
,tween European women’s costume and the 
costume of the women of ancient Greece and 
Rome—is that the sleeveless bliant with tight- 
ly - fitted corsage and skirt, an, essentially 
Asiatic vestment, was the prototype of the 
modern gown which moulds the form and re- 
quires plastic beauty in the wearer. Thus, 
ever since the dliant was introduced, after 
the first Crusade in the twelfth century, the 
origin of the variations of fashion has been, 
in a great measure, the desire of the well- 
made women to take advantage of the close- 
ly fitted corselet in order to show their plastic 
elegance and fineness of shape, and the equal- 
ly strong desire of the thick-set or ill-favored 
women to replace the shapely but indiscreet 
and pitiless corselet by loose or floating robes, 
At one time elegance and conveniency have 
triumphed, and the fashionable dress has re- 
vealed the form; at another time accident has 
enabled loose and cumbersome garments to 
give a respite to the victims of extreme slen- 
derness, or of excessive massiveness, and all 
intermediary heaviness or want of measure. 

The reader will be good enough to accept 
the above remarks simply as an indication 
of very general principles and. tendencies. 
The history of feminine costume is a vast 
subject. I have no pretensions even to touch 
upon it here, except incidentally as may be 
suggested by the pictures that we are exam- 
ining together. Take, for instance, the ac- 
companying figure of a young woman carry- 
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ing two doves in a basket, being one of the 
rsonages of a picture in the Munich Gal- 
ery, representing the presentation of the in- 
fant Christ in the temple, painted by Roger 
Vander Weyden (14007-1464). This robe, 
embroidered round the hem with Hebrew 
letters, is an obvious transformation of the 
bliant. It is composed of a closely fitted 
corsage, and a skirt divided on each side, 
forming apron or tablier behind and before— 
the primitive system of the Asiatic garment; 
but in Flanders, where this robe was made, 
velvet is a more appropriate material than 
the fine clinging silks of Byzantium, and so 
the small pleats have disappeared, and the 
girdle likewise, but the train has been added, 
and also the richness of brocaded sleeves, 
while the whole garment has gained a unit 
of silhouette, a dignity of folds, and a bold- 
ness of cut that our Worths and Félixes could 
not surpass. The décolletage en pointe in the 
back is peculiarly elegant, and it is only a 
few years ago since this novelty of five hun- 
dred years ago was resuscitated or rediscov- 
ered by the arbiters of Parisian fashions. 
Our other illustration is taken from the fa- 
mous shrine of St. Ursula, by Hans Memling 
(1435-1495), now preserved at Bruges, and 
represents the landing of the saint with the 
virgins, her companions, at Cologne. This 
scene is interesting incidentally as a monu- 
ment of costume and fashion. The gowns 
are of quite modern cut, with the exception 
of that of St. Ursula, which is completed by 
a sort of dalmatic and long train bordered 
withermine. The coiffures are very curious. 
That of St. Ursula is a familiar arrangement 
of long braids looped under the ears, carried 
over the top of the head, and involuted with 
strings of pearls. The other virgins wear 
their hair brushed up from the nape, and 
back from the brow, then tied tightly on the 
crown, and the switch or tail left hanging 
down the back. One of the maidens wears 
a veil, or manta, and another has a sort of 
turban without a crown, through which the 
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hair passes, and forms, as it were, a long 
tassel. The coiffure of the figure from Van- 
der Weyden’s picture is similar, but more 
elaborate. The hair is brushed up from the 
nape, and back from the brow, and bound 
round with gold cord or fine galloon. The 
forehead is then covered with a semitrans- 
parent scarf tied behind the head, and leav- 
ing two long streamers to hang down the 
back. On the head thus prepared is placed 
a turban hat of plaited straw, formed and 
worn obliquely. Then the switch is divided 
into three tails, and braided, the scarf being 
twisted, and passed in between the strands, 
the ends of which are left loose. In walk- 
ing, the wearer of this curious coiffure winds 
the long streamer over her left arm, together 
with the front tablier of her robe, while with 
her right hand she holds up the train, reveal- 
ing the rich silk lining and the under-skirt, 
with its heavy piping and finely goffered 
flounce. My fair readers will remark also 
the tasteful arrangement of tulle froncés 
crossed over the décolletage of the back and 
bosom, and the generally discreet richness 
of the finish and trimming of this distin- 
guished and stylish gown. 


IN SOUTHERN HOMES. 


IIl.—THE HUNTING SEASON—AN 
AFTERNOON TEA, 

1 *~ early spring-time brings, through the 

broad stretches of country under South 
ern skies, a stir and penetration into what 
Carlyle strongly calls ‘‘the open secret,” 
that great deep heart of nature which shows 
itself to the ‘‘seeing eye” in a thousand 
wonderful revelations, and throbs, for those 
who keer the hand close in hers, with pul- 
sations of full and varied meaning. Every 
ten days or so there comes a sweep of bliz- 
zard breath from the sister States of the 
Northwest, bearing a message of winter still, 
of ice and snow, huddling cattle and storm- 
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pressed travellers; but in this sunlit land the 
calendar of the year has begun anew. One 
walks at noon or at sunset with the’swing of 
green alder tassels along the roadways, the 
waving of maple blossoms high in air, the 
bursting of redbuds, the swell of lithe willow 
twigs, and the tangle of yellow jasmine flung 
from tree to tree in the fragrant woods. 

The fields and their dusky laborers have 
been taking things easily since the Christmas- 
time, the latter claiming the full privileges 
of freedom. No right-minded son of Africa 
on a Southern plantation would deign to take 
even a look towards the shovel and the plough 
until every cent of last year's money was 
spent. 

‘* What's de use er workin’ all de year ef 
yer don’t take nary hol’day on yer money?” 

So when the ‘freshet” rains come, just 
before planting-time, the cabin cupboard is 
usually pretty empty, and it is time for the 
‘‘brudder in the low grounds” to “stir his 
stumps.” The sleepy old river gathers into 
its bosom the waters of the ceaseless down- 
pour from the hills day after day, and at last 
there is an out-sweep, like some great ocean 
high tide, over the fields, pressing back into 
the low cuts between the canebrakes, until 
cabins and barns stand on an island bluff. 
It is a matter of yearly expectation, and at 
the first rising the cattle and stock are driven 
from the pastures, the loose hay gathered up, 
and the light bateaux put in readiness. 

In spite of the rains, though, it is a peculiar 
barvest-time with the tribes. Every colored 
householder supports his dignity with one, 
two, or three forlorn spotted dogs and some 
sort of a gun or rusty old firelock, Out 
come they all—men, boys, and dogs—with 
whoop and halloo, as soon as the waters 
begin to rise, skirting high banks, and beat- 
ing up the hedges along the temporary lakes 
in search of the poor little rabbits who are 
flooded out of their holes and burrows, and 
are to be seen at bay in terror, floating about, 
clinging to pieces of drift-wood, or trying to 
hide in the wash-outs of the straggling cane 
roots along the water edges. It is a pathetic, 
desperate situation, a wild tin-pan excite 
ment, a mélée of old guns, big sticks, dogs, 
boys, bateaux, and rabbits. The end is rab 
bit stew garnished with onion, and served 
with hot Indian cake after Sambo’s usual 
table benediction—‘‘ Thank God for what we 
are about to receive!” 

With the flush of life on the hill-sides, 
while the fields are dun and brown and still 
unfurrowed, the shooting season reaches its 
height, and in every country home which is 
not bereft and moss-grown there is a grand 
house party. All the men who are asked 
will come quickly enough in response to the 
invitation for a ‘“‘dove-hunt.” It means to 
the ladies of the family, and the maidens who 
come from the city to swell the circle, a good 
deal more in effort than the sport itself, for 
the menu and the entertainment is by no 
means limited to bird pie, though by courtesy 
that is the proper and prominent dish. There 
are drives and walks and interchange of din- 
ners; evening card parties, téte-d-téles, moon- 
light promenades on the long piazza or under 
the shining leaves of the wild olive hedges 
along theavenue. The daintiest of morning 
and afternoon gowns are taken from the re- 
cesses of the old mahogany armoire, and 
worn with a recklessness of rough usage 
found only with youth and in the country. 
Love and flirtation come with the house 
party. A particular fleld has been baited 
for weeks by a daily scattering of wheat and 
oats; the birds soon find it out, and come by 
hundreds for the picking. The shooting- 
time is after four in the afternoon, and as 
early as the dawn, if possible, in the morn. 
ing. A number of small-sized darkies and a 
company of dogs are a necessary part of the 
sportsman’s retainers. A well-trained pointer, 
like old Blanche, who carries her mark of 
honorable service in a load of shot in a droop- 
ing left shoulder, will flush a covey of par- 
tridges from the low grass, or send up a whir 
of doves from a field of broom-sedge, with as 
much skill and reserve power as a detective 
whose man flies with a breath. A moment 
later, when the discharge has come, with all 
her followers she bounds over the fields, and 
the birds are brought back without a single 
missing one, and laid at the sportsman’s feet. 
The record frequently runs into the hun- 
dreds when the meet is good. Each man 
keeps his own score with great pride. To 
bring down a white dove means a tribute of 
two birds from each hunter. This free, open 
country life at the South, or indeed any- 
where, as it rolls through the procession of 
the year, is all fascinating in the extreme to 
those who recognize the kinship it establishes 


with life and nature. The sweep and moan 
of winter winds through the tall pines, the 
overarching blue, the gray of leafless trees, 


the glistening of green things in the spring 
sunlight, the echo of the guns, the bar 
of the jubilant dogs, the songs of the hunt- 
ers returning through the dusk, the burn- 
ing of logs, the break-up of hill-side and 
volley in deep rich furrows—all these Millet 
touches crowd the thought as one turns the 
face towards the cities, and there is an im- 
pulse to call afar to those who sit at the wheel 
and turn, whether it be by fashion’s or fate’s 
command: ‘Good friends, at some happy 
use-time in the year, try to get close to 
other Nature, on whose m you are to 
rest at last. Feel the serenity of her great 
strength, the inspiration of her purity, cree 
over and calm your spirit and your senses.” 
The colored brother’s philosophy is not so 
bad, after all; ‘‘ What’s the use?” Wear the 
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old hat, the old gown, the old boots; lose a 
few dollars in the strife, if it must be; but 
once through the year, if it be ible, stand 
next to God and the better a 

In the growing towns of the South which 
lie on the through routes and lines of travel 
there is an ambitious character of fashion 
and style in proportionate degree to the lar, 
cities with which they are closely connected. 
The latest ideas are attempted in public build- 
ings, business, and homes, and in the lay-out 
of social forms and matters. One has fre- 
quently the same feeling as in going from 
Paris to Brussels, or in reversing the opera- 
glass. The old towns, however, that are 
somewhat out at elbow have still a dignity 
and repose which, in spite of the edging and 
pushing of a commercial spirit that will in- 
evitably put them in the line of traffic at last, 
invests them with an atmosphere of serenity, 
of graciousness and courtesy, that impresses 
like the calm, quiet smile of a silver-haired 
hostess. The broad streets, some a hundred 
or more feet wide, with a boulevard of live- 
oaks through the centre; the old churches 
of red brick, green yards, and stately trees 
around; the old colonial houses, separated 
perhaps from a new Queen Anne neighbor 
by a garden of roses and violets, and scarlet 
and purple verbena beds; the low gateways, 
neat white walks, and encircling piazzas ev- 
erywhere—a)] these old landenarks and plant- 
ings hold their own, and shed their influence 
in the face of electric lights and street rail- 
ways. 

The women of the South are yet in that 
transition stage which must come between 
earnest inquiry and interest and the full ac- 
ceptance of the new methods and opportu- 
nities for women. They are naturally anx- 
ious to know of their increased privileges, 
und to see the open doors, but there is no 
aggressiveness. On the contrary, the typical 
Southern woman, though active and capable, 
always prefers to feel and to have the world 
believe that the men of the family are the 
leaders, fully able to take care of ali affairs 
save those in the home. She may in truth 
work herself to death, and take all sorts of 
shifts and turns in private, but this is her 
creed, inherited from grandmothers’ grand- 
mothers of the long ago. She believes, as 
old Uncle Harvey on the plantation puts it, 
** De head ur de fambly ought ter allus hab 
some money in his pocket.” 

The progress of development in the wo- 
man’s world therefore lies much in social 
lines—literary clubs, art clubs, afternoon 
teas, etc. No explosive questions are pro- 
posed; the trend of thought follows a men- 
tyl current with no underflow of reform in 
any way; op eee of art, of literature, of 
travel are all discussed at the delightful af- 
ternoon fortnightlies, held in the different 
parlors, with astonishing clearness and close- 
ness. One might venture to say that the 
greatest readers and deepest students are 
usually found among women away from the 
centres. They get from reading what their 
sisters in the whirl gain by absorption. 

In the lack of caterer or pastry-cook, the 
Southern woman must be able, though, not 
only to write and present her paper on Mi- 
chael Angelo or Ibsen, but she must also have 
in advance mixed her salads and prepared 
the ices and sherbets, to say nothing of the 
charlotte-russe and cakes, that are to follow 
the feast of reason on the club’s “open 
days.” If her knowledge or management 
fall short here, that part of her entertain- 
ment, under the régime of the new “ free- 
dom ” servants, will certainly be a failure. 

An afternoon tea in the old Southern home, 
usually situated a little on the outskirts of the 
town, bas a character all its own. There is 
not a thought of closed windows or gas-light. 
Parlors, hallway, guest-chamber, all have 
an air of openness and welcome entirely free 
from reserve or formality. If cordiality of 
manner is now the fashion, it has always 
had its home with a Southern hostess, who 
is willing to give herself and her personal 
service to her friends. But then she has not 
such a long list, and in the old-time parlors, 
where three or four generations look down 
from the walls, the gentlewomen gathered 
together know each other well, and there is 
no bridge of “‘ making acquaintance” to be 
crossed. The decorations of rooms and table 
in Southern entertainments are of necessity 
the result of home materials and home taste. 
The long gray moss, the bamboo vine, palms, 
and palmettoes, conservatory and D 
flowers in season, are arranged uniquely and 
profusely—the first always over archways, 
doorways, and pictures. A thin curtain of 
drooping asparagus branches, arranged as 
smilax at the North, is sometimes hung as 
a filmy veil of green mist with beautiful 
effect in front of the long mirror or pier- 
glass. Clusters of tropical fruits—bananas, 
pees <n oranges—and bunches of early 
strawberries with leaves and white blossoms, 
rest on a bed of greens banked along the 
mantel. At a “pink literature” tea the 
flowers were roses in profusion, supplement- 
ed by tall vases of the stately plume-shaped 
blossoms of the exquisite crape-myrtle,known 
only at the South, and all quivering and 
a-tremble in its delicacy. The tint of pink 
runs through the menu, from the frosting of 
the almond cake to the coloring of the cream. 
The snowy cloth of the centre table is loo 
at one corner with a full bow of wide pink 
satin ribbon with pendent ends. Smal ta- 
bles about and around and by the open win- 
dows give coziness to the quartettes, and one 
sips the coffee or tea or chocolate, with its 
touch of whipped cream, served from an old 


silver service, of which the coffee-urn in its 
antique ome reminds one of a Russian 
samovar. To have and to hold these old 
heirlooms, to gather one’s friends and make 
an extra effort to serve them as of old, is a 
kind of nobdlesse oblige with a Southern wo- 
man, even where the tide of fortune is ho 
lessly gone from her threshold. The spirit 
of ancestry dies hard, if ever. 

The Southern tea closes with the garden 
stroll, an al fresco symposium, with no need 
of wrap or protecting veil. Under the wan- 
ing sunlight the guests ramble to the trel- 
lised summer-house or grape arbors, pluck- 
ing souvenir bits of sweet-scented vanilla 
grass or white jasmine, until the bells in the 
town ring the close of the day, and then 
one after another the carriages rol] down the 
broad drive. Emma Morrett Tyne. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE SELECT CIRCLE. 


AS half past nine on this Saturday evening, 
the parlor of the Salutation Inn, High 
Holborn, contained most of its customary 
visitors. They came every evening at eight; 
they sat till eleven, drinking and talking. In 
former days every tavern of repute kept such 
a room for the select circle—a club or society 
of habitués, who met every evening for a 
pipe and a cheerful glass. In this way all 
respectable burgesses, down to fifty years 
ago, spent their evenings. Strangers might 
enter the room, but they were made to feel 
that they were there on sufferance; they were 
received with distance and suspicion. Most 
of the regular visitors knew each other; when 
they did not, it was tavern politeness not to 
ask. A case is on record of four cronies who 
used the Cock in Fleet Street for thirty years, 
not one knowing either the name or the trade 
of the other three. Yet when one died the 
other three pined away. This good old cus- 
tom is now decayed. The respectable bur- 
gess stays at home, which is much more mo- 
notonous. Yet there may still be found a 
parlor here and there with a society meeting 
every evening all the se round. 

The parlor of the Salutation was a good- 
sized room, wainscoted and provided with 
a sanded floor. It was furnished with a 
dozen wooden chairs and three smal! round 
tables, the chairs disposed in a circle so as to 
prevent corners or cliques in conversation. 
Sacred is the fraternity, liberty, and equality 
of the parlor. The room was low, and, in 
the evenings, always hot with its two flaming 
unprotected gas jets; the window was never 
em except in the morning, and there was 
always present a rich perfume of tobacco, 
beer, and spirits, both that anciently gener- 
ated and that of the day’s creation. 

Among the frequenters—who were, it must 
be confessed, a somewhat faded or decayed 
company—was, to put him first because he 
was the richest, the great Mr. Robert Hellyer, 
of Barnard’s Inn, usurer or money-lender. 
Nobody quite likes the profession—one knows 
not why. Great fortunes have been made in 
it; the same fortunes have been dissipated by 
the money-lenders’ heirs. Such fortunes do 
not stick, somehow. Mr. Hellyer, for in- 
stance, was reputed wealthy beyond the 
dreams of the wildest desire. It was also 
said of him, under breath and in whispers 
and envious murmurs, that should a man bor- 
row a five pound note of him, that borrower 
would count himself lucky if he escaped with 
the loss of seventy-five; and might generally 
expect to lose the whole of his household fur- 
niture, and the half of his income for the 
rest of his natural life. To be sure, he some- 
times had losses, as he said himself, with a 
groan—as when an unscrupulous client jump- 
ed off the Embankment, when he had not 
paid more than fifty pounds on the original 
five; or when a wicked man sold off his fur- 
niture secretly, in contempt of the bill of sale, 
and got clean out of the country with his 
wife and children. But, on the whole, he did 
pretty well. It was further said, by old cli- 
ents, that his heart was a — piece of 
round granite, for which he had no use, and 
that he made money out of it by — it 
out at so much an hour for a paving-mallet 

Mr. Robert Hellyer was not a genial man, 
or a cheerful or a pleasant man to look upon; 
he neither loved nor comprehended a jest; 
he never smiled; he kept his mind always em- 
ployed on the conduct of his business. Every 
night—forgive the solitary weakness—he 
drank as much as he could carry. in pn 
ance, he was red-faced, thick-necked, and 
stout; his voice was thick even in the morn 
ing, when he was under no compulsion to 
thickness. It was believed by his friends that 
his education had been imperfect; this was 
because he never gave anybody reason to sup- 
pose that he had ever received any education 
at all. To such men as Mr. Hellyer, who 
every night take much strong drink and on 
no occasion whatever take any exercise, 
sixty is the grand climacteric. He was, a 
year ago, just fifty-nine. Alas! he has not 
even reached his grand climacteric. Already 
he is gone. He was cut off by pneumonia, 
or apoplexy, last Christmas. Those who saw 
the melanchol ——— 4 filing out of the nar- 
row gates of dure *s Inn, mournfully re- 

* Begun in Haurzn’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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marked that none of his money was taken 
with him, and asked what happiness he could 
possibly find in the next world, which he 
would n with nothing—nothing at all— 
not even credit—an absolute pauper. 

Mr. Robert Hellyer sat on one side of the 
empty fireplace. On the opposite side, a great 
contrast to his coarse vulgar face, sat 
an elderly map, tall, thin, dressed in a coat 
whose sleeves were worn to shininess. His 
face was dejected; his features were still fine; 
he was evidently a gentleman. This person 
was a barrister, decayed and unsuccessful; 
he lived in a garret in Gray’s Inn. There 
are a good many wrecks at the bar, but few 
quite so forlorn as this poor old man. He 
still professed to practise, and picked up a 

inea now and then by defending criminals. 

n these casual fees he managed to live. His 
clothes were threadbare; it was many years 
since he had had a ees: on rainy and 
cold days he had a thin cape which he wore 
over his shoulders. Heaven knows how he 
dined and breakfasted ; every evening, except 
in the hot days of summer, he came to this 
place for light and warmth. Unless he was 
very poor indeed, he called for a pint of old 
and mild, and read the day’s paper. Some- 
times he talked, but not often; sometimes 
one or other of the company would offer him 
a more costly drink, which he always accept- 
ed with all that was left to him of courtesy. 
Outside he had no friends; they had all for- 
gotten him or died—it is very easy for a poor 
man to be forgotten. He had no relations; 
they had all died, emigrated, and dispersed— 
the relations of the unsuccessful are easily 
lost. When he talked, he sometimes became 
animated, and would tell anecdotes of the 
bar, and of the time when he was called, 
nearly fifty years agone, by the Benchers of 
Gray's Inn, What had become of the hopes 
and ambitions with which that young man 
entered upon the profession, which was to 
lead him to the parlor of the Salutation and 
the com ny that gathered there, and to the 
bare and miserable garret of Gray’s Inn, for- 
gotten and alone? 

Another man, also elderly, who sat next to 
the barrister, was a gentleman who sold an 
excellent business and retired, in order to 
betake himself more completely to toping. 
He drank in three taverns during the day. 
One was in Fleet Street, where he took his 
chop at three; one was near Drury Lane 
Theatre, where he dallied with a little whis- 
key from five to nine; and this was the third. 
He was a quiet, happy, self-respecting, dig- 
nified old man. In the evening he spoke 
not at all, for sufficient reasons; but he be- 
nevolently inclined his head if he was ad- 
dressed. 

Next to him sat a younger man, a solicitor, 
whose practice consisted of defending prison- 
ers in the Police Courts. He bad with him 
two friends, and he had a confident swagger, 
which passed for ability. Next to him and 
his friends was a house agent, who had been 
a member for an Irish borough; and there 
was a gentleman whose wife sang in music 
halls, so that this fortunate person could— 
and did—sit about in taverns all day long. 
His appearance was that of a deboshed City 
clerk,as he was. Not to mention other mem- 
bers of the company, Checkley was there, 
occupying a chair next to the money-lender. 

Here he was called Mr. Checkley. He 
came every evening at nine o'clock, Sun- 
days included. Like the money-lender, he 
wanted his little distractions, and took them 
in this way. Here, too, he was among those 
who respected him, not so much on account 
of his public and private virtues, or for his 
eminence in the law, as his money. It is not 
often that a solicitor’s clerk becomes a warm 
man, but then it is not often that one of the 
calling deliberately proposes to himself early 
in life to save money, and lives till seventy- 
five steadily carrying out his object. If you 
are good at figures, you will understand how 
Mr. Checkley succeeded. Between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five he had an in- 
come which averaged about seventy - five 
oom. He lived upon fifty pounds a year. 

rom twenty-five to thirty-five he made an 
average of one hundred and fifty pounds; he 
still lived upon fifty pounds a year. At 
thirty-five he was induced by prudential con- 
siderations to marry; the lady, considerably 
his senior, had a thousand pounds. She was 
even more miserly than himself, and in a 
year or so after marriage she fell into a de- 
cline, owing to insufficient nourishment, and 

resently expired. On the whole, he calcu- 
ated that he was the better man for the mar- 
riage by a thousand pounds. From thirty- 
five to forty-five his income rose to two 
hundred pounds; it then for twenty - five 
years stood at three hundred pounds a year; 
at the age of seventy Mr. Dering gave him 
four hundred pounds. Therefore, to sum 
up, he had put by out of his pay the sum 
of £11,675—and this without counting the 
compound interest, always mounting up 
from his investments, which were all of a 
careful kind, such as he understood—tene- 
ment-houses, of which he had a good num- 
ber; shares in building societies; money lent 
on bills of sale or on mortgage. At home— 
Mr. Checkley lived on the ground-floor of 
one of his own houses—he grew more miser- 
ly as he grew older. The standard of luxury 
is not high when ae peeaee & year covers 
all; but of late he been trying to keep 


below even that humble amount. He con- 
ducted his affairs in the evening between his 
office ng and ape es his own house, or 
among the people where his property lay. 
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east of Gray's Inn Road; his own house was 
in a certain small square, a good half of the 
houses in which belonged to him. 

At nine o'clock he arrived at the tavern. 
Here his drinks cost him nothing. A custom 
had grown up in the course of years for the 
money-lender to consult him on the many 
difficult points which arise in the practice of 
his profession. He was one of those who 
like to have one foot over the wall erected 
by the law, but not both. In other words, 
he was always trying to find out how far the 
law would allow him to go, and where it 
called upon him to stop. With this view he 
schemed perpetually to make his clients sign 
bonds under the delusion that they meant a 
hundredth part of what they gy 3 did mean. 
And as, like all ignorant men, he had the 
most profound belief in the power and the 
knowledge and the chicanery of lawyers, he 
was pleased to obtain Checkley’s advice in 
return for Checkley’s drinks. 

It was a full gathering. The old clerk ar- 
rived Jate; he was gratified at hearing the 
ex-M.P. whispering to his friends that the 
new arrival was worth bis twenty thousand 
pounds if a penny. He swelled with honor- 
able pride. Yes. Twenty thousand pounds! 
And more—more. Who would have thought, 
when he began as an office-boy, that he could 
ever achieve so much? 

The money -lender, bursting with a new 
case, real or supposed, took his pipe out of 
his mouth and communicated it in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“ Suppose—” it began. 

“Then,” Checkley replied, when the case 
was finished, ‘‘ you would lay yourself open 
to a criminal prosecution. Don't you go so 
/ much as to think of it. There was a case 
twenty-five years ago exactly like it. The 
remarks of the judge were most severe, and 
the sentence was heavy.” 

‘‘Ah!” The usurer’s red face grew redder. 
‘‘Then it can’t be thought of. Pity, too. 
There's a house full of furniture and a shop 
full of stuff. And a young man as it would 
do good to him just to start fair again. Pity. 
Put a name to it, Mr. Checkley.” 

‘Rum. Hot. With lemon,” replied the 
sage. ‘* You get more taste in your mouth, 
more upliftin’ for your heart, as they say, 
more strengthenin’ for the stomach, better 
value all round for your money out of rum 
than any other drink that I know.” 

At this point, and before the waiter could 
execute the order, voices and steps were 
heard outside the room. The voices of two 
men. That of one, loud, eager, noisy. That 
of the other, quiet, measured, and calm. 

Checkley sat upright suddenly and listened. 

‘That is young Cambridge,” said the old 
barrister. ‘‘I thought he would be here— 
Saturday night and all.” He smiled, as if 
expectant of something, and drank off the 
rest of his beer at a draught. 

‘*Most distinguished Cambridge man,” 
whispered the ex-M.P. to his friends. 
‘‘Wanst a Fellow of Cambridge College. 
Great scholar. Ornament to any deus. 
Dhrinks like an oyster. Son of a bishop 
too—son of an Irish bishop—-talks Greek like 
English. He'll come in directly. He’s tak- 
ing something outside. He’s always half 
dhrunk to begin, and quite dhrunk to finish. 
But he only talks the better—being Oirish. 
Most remarkable man.” 

The voice of this distinguished person 
Checkley knew. But the other voice. That 
he knew as well. And he could not remem- 
ber whose voice it was. Very well indeed he 
remembered the sound of it. Some men 
never forget a face; some men never forget 
a shape or figure; some men never forget a 
voice; some men never forget a handwriting. 
A voice is the simplest thing, after all, to re- 
member, and the most unchanging. From 
eighteen till eighty a man’s voice changes 
not; save that in volume it decreases during 
the last decade, the distinguishing quality 
of the voice remaius the same to the end. 

‘*Have a drink, my dear fellow.” That 
was the voice of the Pride of Cambridge. 

“Thanks. I don’t want a drink.” 

Whose voice was it? Checkley sat up, 
eager for the door to be opened and that 
doubt to be resolved. 

It was opened. The two men came in first, 
the Cambridge man leading the way. He was 
a good-looking, smooth-faced man of thirty- 
two or so, with bright blue eyes—too bright 
—a fine face, full of delicacy and mobility, a 
high, narrow forehead, and quick sensitive 
lips; a man who was obviously in want of 
some one to take him in hand and control 
him; one of those men who have no will of 
their own, and fall naturally before any 
temptation which assails them. The chief 
temptation which assailed Freddy Carstone 
—it seems to stamp the man that his friends 
all called him Freddy; a Freddy is amiable, 
weak, beloved, and given to err, slip, fall, 
and give way—was the temptation to drink. 

He was really, as the ex-M.P. told his friends, 
a very fine scholar; he had been a Fellow of 
his college, but never received any appoint- 
ment or office of lecturer there on account of 
this weakness of his, which was notorious. 
When his Fellowship expired, he came to 
London, lived in Gray’s Inn, and took pu- 
pils. He had the reputation of being an ex- 
cellent coach if he could be caught sober. 
He was generally sober in the morning; 
often a little clevated in the afternoon; and 
always cheerfully—not stupidly—drunk at 
night. 

**You must have a drink,” Freddy re- 
peated. ‘Not wanta drink? Tang it, old 
man, it isn’t what you want, it’s what you 
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like! If I only took what I wanted, I should 
be—what should I be? Fellow and tutor of 
the college—very likely master—most prob- 
ably archdeacon—certainly bishop. Wasn't 
my father a bishop? Now, if you take what 
_ like, as well as what you want—what 

appens? You go easily and comfortably 
down hill—down—down—down—like me. 
Tobogganing isn’t easier; the switchback 
railway isn't more pleasant. Always take 
what you like.” 

“No, no, Freddy; thanks.” 

**What? You've got ambitions still? You 
want to be climbing? Man alive! it’s too 
late. You've staid away from your friends 
too ag You can’t get . Better join us 
at the Salutation Club. Come in with me. 
I'll introduce you. They'll be glad to have 
you. Intellectual conversation carried on 
nightly. Romantic scenery from the back 
window. Finest parlor in London. Come 
in and sample the Scotch. Not want a 
drink? Who ever saw a man who didn’t 
want a drink?” 

The other man followed reluctantly—and 
at sight of him Checkley jumped in his 
chair. Then he cunsthell the paper from 
the hands of the ancient barrister and buried 
his head in it. The action was most remark- 
able and unmistakable. He hid himself be- 
hind the paper. For the man whom the Cam- 
bridge scholar was dragging into the room 
was none other than Athelstan Arundel— 
the very man of whom Mr. Dering had been 
speaking that very afternoon; the very man 
whose loss he had been regretting; the man 
accused by himself of forgery. So great was 
his terror at the sight of this man, that he 
was fain to hide behind the paper. 

Yes; the same man; well dressed, appar- 
ently, and prosperous—in a velvet jacket 
and a white waistcoat, with a big brown 
beard—still carrying himse]* with that old 
insolent pride, as if he had never forged any- 
thing; looking not a day older, in spite of 
the eight years that had elapsed. What was 
he doing here? 

“Come in, man,” said Freddy again. “You 
shall have one drink at least, and as many 
more as you like. Robert, two Scotch and 
soda. We haven't met for eight long years. 
Let us sit down and confess our sins for 
eight years. Where have you been?” 

** For the most part—abroad.” 

“You don’t look it. He who goes abroad 
to make his fortune always comes home in 
rags, with a pistol in his coat tail and a 
bowie-knife in his belt. At least we are 
taught so. You wear velvet and fine linen. 
You haven't been abroad. I don’t believe 
you've been farther than Camberwell. In 
fact, Camberwell has been your headquarters. 
You've been living in Camberwell—on Cam- 
berwell Green, which is a slice of Eden, with 
-——perhaps—didn’t pretty Polly Perkins live 
on Camberwell Green?—for eight long 
years.” 

** Let me call upon you in your lodgings, 
where we can talk.” 

‘I haven't got any lodgings. 
Chambers—I live all by myself in Gray’s 
Inn. Come and see me. lon always at 
home in the mornings—to pupils only—and 
generally at home in the afternoon to pupils 
and topers and Lushingtons. Here’s your 
whiskey. Sit down. Let me introduce you 
to the company. This is a highly intellect- 
ual society—not what you would expect of 
a Holborn parlor. It is a club which meets 
here every evening—a first-class club. Sub- 
scription, nothing. Entrance fee, nothing. 
Order what you like. Don’t pretend not to 
know your brother members. Gentlemen, 
this is my old friend, Mr. Athelstan Arundel, 
who has been abroad—on Camberwell Green 
—for the sake of Polly Perkins—for eight 
years, and has now returned.” 

The ex-M.P. nudged his friends to call 
their attention to something good. The 
rest received the introduction and the re- 
marks which followed in silence. 

‘* Arundel, the gentleman by the fireplace, 
he with the pipe, is our Shylock—sometimes 
called the Lord Shylock.” The money-lend- 
er looked up with a dull and unintelligent 
eye. I believe the allusion was entirely 
above his comprehension. ‘‘ Beside him is 
Mr. Vulpes—he with his head in the paper 
—you'll see him presently. Mr. han ge is 
advanced in years, but well preserved, and 
knows every letter of the law; he is, indeed, 
an ornament of the lower branch. Vulpes 
will let you a house—he has many most 
charming residences—or will advance you 
money on mortgage. He knows the law of 
landlord and tenant and the law regarding 
bills of sale. I recommend Vulpes to your 
friendly consideration. Here is Senex Bibu- 
lus Benevolens.” The old gentleman kind- 
ly inclined his head, being too far gone for 
speech. ‘Here is a most learned counsel, 
who ought, had merit prevailed, to have been 
by this time Lord Chancellor, Chief Justice, 
Judge or Master of the Rolls, or yoy 
Counsel at least. So far he is still a Junior, 
but we hope for his speedy advancement. 
Sir, I entreat the honor of offering you a 
- of more generous drink. Robert, 

rish whiskey and a lemon for this gentle- 
man. There”—he pointed to the ex-M.P., 

who again nudged his friends and grinned— 
‘*is our legislator and statesman, the pride 
of his constituents, the darling of Ballyna- 
cuddery till they turned him out. There” 
—he pointed to the deboshed clerk—‘‘is a 
member of a great modern profession, a 
gentleman with whom it is indeed a pride to 
sitdown. He is Monsieur le Mari; Monsieur 
le Mari complaisant et content.” 


I am in 





**T don’t know what you mean,” said the 
gentleman indicated. ‘If you want to talk 
Greek, talk it outside.” 

**I cannot stay,” said Athelstan, lookin 
about the room with scant respect. ‘1 wil 
call upon you at your chambers.” 

**Do—do, my dear fellow.” Athelstan 
shook hands and walked away. ‘‘ Now, 
there’s a man, gentlemen, who might have 
done es he might have 
done. wed stroke to his boat. Threw 
up everything eight years and went 
away—nobody knew why. to see so 
much promise wasted. Sad—sad. He hasn’t 
even touched his drink. Then I must—my- 
self.” And he did. 

Observe that there is no such lamentation 
over the failure of a promising young man 
as from one who has also failed. For, by 
a merciful arrangement, the failure seldom 
suspects himself of having failed. 

‘** Now, Mr. Checkley,” said the barrister, 
‘*he’s gone away, and you needn’t hide your- 
self any longer—and you can let me have my 
~— in.” 

r. Checkley spoke no more that evening. 
He drank up his rum and water, and he went 
away mightily perturbed. That Athelstan 
Arundel had come back portended that some- 
thing would happen. And like King Cole’s 
prophet, he could not foretell the nature of 
the event. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


WORTH JACKET AND VIROT 
HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 

RAPPE velvet is the rich fabric of which 

this stylish jacket is made, the design 
being wh gray and the ground of violet 
velvet. A novel feature is a false under- 
tunic of violet velvet, to which the front is 
attached, with the jacket proper over it. The 
sash is of black satin. The back of the 
jacket is cut with ample basques, that is, 
very full below the waist. The fur is a soft 
gray fleece, and the passementerie and but- 
tons are of silver and violet. 

The exquisite coloring of the h poe is car- 
ried out by Virot in a hat of changeable 
velvet, gray with violet reflections, bordered 
with black velvet, The aigrette and feathers 
are also black. 


THE CIRCULAR DRAUGHT. 


Scene I.—Mr. and Mrs. Blight’s suburban 
home—in New Jersey, of course. 


Mrs. B. (pouring the coffee). Now, Jim, 
you will have to tell me all over again. 
t is the most confusing os I have ever 
heard. Couldn’t you possibly stay home 
from town to-day and take care of it? 

Mr. B. (looking up from the morning paper). 
Stay home and take care of the furnace, do 
you mean? Why, no, Kitty, I can’t. And 
what is more, I must be off in a minute, or 
I shall miss the train. 

Mrs. B, Oh, Jim, you must wait! What 
was it you said about the draughts—if it is 
too hot, to close them or open them? And if 
it is too cold, what then? You know how I 
suffer with the cold. And there seem to be 
so many, Many draughts. 

Mr. B. (rising from the table). That’s rath- 
er hard on a fellow who spent all day Sunday 
tacking on weather-strips—don’t you think? 

Mrs. B. 1 don’t mean in the house, Jim; 
I mean to the furnace. Please come down 
in the cellar and explain, and don’t stand 
there putting on your coat as though it 
didn’t make any difference one way or the 
other whether I am frozen to death or not. 

Mr. B. There goes the whistle now, and I 
must go. Open the lower draught and close 
the upper one if it is cold, but don’t change 
the circular draught. Remember, Kitty. 
Good-by (as he hurries down the steps.) 

Mrs. B. (shivering on the piazea). Close the 
lower circular draught and open the other 
upper draught. That’s not right; there wasn’t 
any other upper draught. hat did he say? 
Oh, Jim, come back! please, please! I have 
got it all wrong, and it is so c-c-cold, and 
you are so m-m-mean to go and |-1-leave me. 


Scene IL.—6 P.M. 


Enter Mr. Blight, who has brought a friend 
home u ly to spend the night, after 
the fashion of suburban dwellers. 

Mr. B. Hello, Kitty, where are you? I 
picked up Henderson on the way, and we 
want to see you. Sit down, Henderson, and 
I'll go and find her. Warm, isn’t it? We've 
got a fine furnace. 

Mr. H. (taking off his coat). A little large 
for the house, isn’t it? 

Mr. B. (who suddenly feels a little sensitive). 
Why, no, I hadn’t thought so (wiping his 
forehead). Butsitdown—sit down. I'lllook 
up Mrs. Blight. She will be awfully glad 


to see you. 
(Goes w stairs to his room, and finds Mrs. 
Blight in bed almost smothered in the 


bed covers. 
Mr. B. (sitting down on the edge of the bed). 
Why, my dear, what és the matter? 
rs. B. (from the depths of the bedelothes). 
Oh, Jim, to think that you have come at last! 
I had to go to bed, I was so cold. We have 
had such a day! Can’t you give up your 
business and stay out here, while the cold 
weather lasts, anyway? Or perhaps you will 
take me to New York for the winter—to a 
hotel; it would be so nice. Jim, don’t the 
have steam heat in most of the New Yor 
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hotels now? I should think they would. It 
must be so easy to take care of. You just 
turn that little wheel around, and it is lovely 
and warm. I am sure I could take care of 
a steam-heater. Does it cost much to have 
one put in a house? I might save it out of 
my allowance. 

Mr. B. (his sympathies very much aroused, 
now that he is home and not hurrying off to 
town). Why, you poor little girl, has it been 
so bad as that? Why didn’t you do as I 
said, and open the lower draught? 

Mrs. B. Open the lower draught! Was 
that it? Well, I think I did. No,I didn’t, 
I don’t know what I did. I tried all the 
combinations, and nothing worked. 

Mr. B. What did you do to the circular 
draught? 

Mrs. B. (faintly). The circular draught? 
Which is that, Jim? 

Mr. B.(a little concernedly). The round one, 
Kitty, at the back. 

rs. B. Oh yes. Well, first I closed it, 
then I opened it, and I think I closed it last. 

Mr. B. Yes, dear, I think you did. It is 
warm now, very warm. 

Mrs. B. (brightening). Oh, Jim, is it? Then 
I'll get up. I'm so glad. Perhaps you can 
go to town to-morrow, after all. 

Mr. B. Why, yes, perhaps I can, Kitty. I 
think I had better go down and look at it 
now. 

Mrs. B. Look at what—the furnace? Oh, 
never mind! that must be all right if it’s 
warm. Are you perfectly sure it is warm? 
I can’t tell, [ have so much over me. 

Mr. B. Really it is; but let me go. Hen- 
derson is here. I forgot to tell you. 

Mrs. B. 1s he? I'm so glad there is such 
a warm house for him. (Steps out of bed.) 
Why, yes, it does feel nice. Funny I didn’t 
think of getting up before to find out. I’ve 
been in bed ever since twelve o'clock. What 
time do you suppose I might have gotten 
up with safety, Jim? 

Mr. B. (disappearing down the stairs). At 
quarter after twelve, Kitty. Hurry down, 
now. 





A few moments later. 

Mrs. B. (entering the parlor). Why, Mr. 
Henderson, I am so glad to see you! Isn't 
Jim here? 

Mr. H. No; he went down stairs a moment 
ago. Said something about the furnace, I 
think—put it out, or something. 

Mrs. B. (happily). Oh, he mustn't do that; 
the furnace is all right. I understand it per- 
fectly now. They’re a little puzzling at first, 

_don’t you know, until one gets used to them. 
Mr. Henderson, would you mind opening the 
window there at your right? 

PaNNY B. Pang. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jutta.—As the bride is to receive on but two days, 
the receptions become formal, and the hours should 
be engraved on the cards. The bride could wear her 
wedding dress (without the veil), or one of the light 
moiré or taffeta silks striped with satin. 

A Lone Sunsortsxe.—For a stylish black evening 
dress bave chiffon over black satin trimmed with a 
bertha raffle of chiffon spangled with jet. Or else 
have a plain bell skirt of black satin-striped moire, 
and cover the low moiré corsage with gathered chiffon, 
having a wide moiré girdle and a Wattean bow of 
moiré ribbon with long enda. 

‘Tarx.—The crépon, serge, and China silks you sug- 
gest are excellent dresses for sammer mourning. For 
grenadine choose that with armure stripes, and trim 
with armare ribbon. Combinations of black and 
white will also be suitable for you, as white India silk 
with waved black stripes, or nearly covered with black 
dots, also the Bedford crépons in alternate cords or 
ribs of white and black. The cotton Bedford cords, 
gingham, and age with white goeene striped or 

gured with black, will be cool-looking and appropri- 
ate for midewmmer wear. Make yokes, belts, cuffs, 
and insertions in skirts of beading through which the 
narrowest black ribbon isdrawn. For trimming dim- 
ity or nainsook dresses have embroidery wrought in 
button-holes threaded with mch-wide black ribbons, 

A. H.—Use your brown silk for a bell skirt and 
large sleeves, with a slightly pointed corsage of light 
beige-colored crépe de Chine. Add brown velvet for a 
stauding collar and girdle. 

Suuscemmer.—Make your biack and white barred 
woo! with an Eton jacket front opening on a blouse of 
black surah. Have the buck fitted and pointed. The 
skirt should be in bel! shape, slightly gathered at the 
front and sides instead of being fitted by darts. 

lewonanox.—The military cape will be usefal with 
your serge dress. Make the armure wrap a cape also, 
with three short superposed capes, each edged with 
silk moss trimming, or else have a yoke covered with 
a fichu of black corded lace or guipure. 

Jane F.—It is safe to make cotton dresses with a 
belted waist, or the longer Russian biouse with or 
without a yoke of embroidery. Do not line such 
waists. Make the back in a single wide piece gathered 
on a linen belt lining, nuless it is for a stout figure, 
when side forms should be added. The fronts bave 
no darts, and are gathered in the middie along the 
belt. A belt of embroidery, or of velvet, or ribbed 
belt ribbon should be used. Make the skirt like those 
described for changeable silks in Bazar No.5. A sin- 
gle gathered ruffle only four or five inches wide finish- 
es such skirts neatly. 

Constant Reapen.—The dress ee suggest is ap ro- 

riate for a supper and dance. Brighten it by a bit of 
on Jace and light gloves. 

T. C.—Use tan-colored camel’s-hair for a pointed or 
round , with sleeves and bell skirt of the brown 
plaid. Bi silk princesse dresses are much worn 

with a light plastron or vest of écru lace over colored 
crépe de Chive. 

8. M.—The plates are quite sufficient. 

B, O, K.—Your call in such a case is due only to the 
lady at whose house the dance is given. 

Cat.—A card left for the “at home” is all that is 
necessary. 

Katnartine.—You can get on with three dresses 
during your six months’ tour beginning in May, 
though « fourth dress will be useful and comfortable. 
Have a grey serge travelling dress made with a bell 
skirt and habit bodice, double-breasted. Have 
black silk serge shirt waists to substitute for the bod- 
ice on warm days. A black crépon and a China silk 
of mixed black and white will be useful at hotels in 
midsummer. The fourth dress should be a black w 
cordurette of light weight to wear when sight-seeing, 
or to alternate with the gray travelling dress on sh 
journeys. As you are in second ~ of mourning, 
your ulster with a military cape could be of dark aay 
rough cloth or small checks or stripes of black 
white. A black Cheviot jacket of three-quarter length 
will be useful to you. A funnel wrapper is also ue 
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THE SCHOOL-MARM. 
BY ANNA FULLER 


DISAGREEABLE sensation was caused 
JX throughout the entire Pratt family when 
Mary William announced ber intention of 
“keeping school.” Old lady Pratt, who 
knew the history of the family ever since 
she came into it some sixty years before, 
could testify that no daughter of that highly 
respectable house had ever ‘‘ worked for a 
living.” An unprejudiced observer might 
have thought that old lady Pratt herself 
had worked for a living, and worked harder 


than any school-teacher, all through the 
childhood of her six boys and girls. But 
that, of course, was a different matter, as 
anybody must understand. A woman toil- 
ing early and late for husband and children 
was but fulfilling the chief end and aim of 
her being, but a woman who set out to wrest 
a living from the world, when she ‘‘ need 


want for nothing at home,” was clearly flying 
in the face of Providence. 

‘Well, Mary,” she said to her grand- 
daugliter, ‘‘ you must not expect me to coun- 
tevance any such step x 

** Why not, grandma?” 

‘Why not? Because I don’t approve of 
young women gettin’ dissatisfied with the 
sphere to which they've been called. That's 
why not.” 

‘But [ haven't been called to any sphere. 
Now that Bessie and Willie are almost as 
grown up as [I am, mother doesn’t need me 
any more, and I don’t see why I'm not enti- 
tied to a change if I want one.” 

“If you want a change,” said grandma, 


promptly, ‘ you'd much better get married.” 
“ Now, graudma! You know well enough 
that I never had anoffer. If I had, you'd 


have heard of it fast enough.” 

‘And you don’t deserve to have one,” cried 
the old lady, with asperity, ‘if you go and 
spile everything by turning school-marm.” 

This was a sore subject with old lady 
Pratt. She, who was the sworn foe to single 
vlessedness, had constantly to hear that her 
own granddaughters bad ‘‘never had an 
offer.” It was not that they were less sought 
than other girls of their age, but early mar- 
riages had almost gone out of fashion since 
grandma’s day, and many a handsome girl 
might get to be well on in the twenties before 
a serious suitor made his appearance. 

Mary William—so called to distinguish 
her from Uncle Anson's daughter, who went 
by the name of Mary Anson—Mary William 
was at this time twenty-one years of age. 
Her father, the hero of the family, had been 
killed at the first battle of Bull Run, six 
years previous. He had left his affairs, 
what there was of them, in such perfect 
order that his widow knew precisely what 
she had to depend upon—a fact on which all 
the Pratts laid great emphasis. But to know 
oue’s financial status, if that status chance to 
be extremely low, is scarcely compensation 
for hardships and privations, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Pratt used fervently to wish that there 
had been just sufficient inaccuracy in her 
husband's accounts to leave a margin of pos- 
sibility that a windfall might yet occur. 

Mrs. William Pratt was not a woman of 
much energy or resource. She had a few fix- 
ed ideas, one of them being that she couldn't 
consent to ‘‘come down in the world.” 
Coming down in the world meant to her 
comprehension renting or selling the com- 
modious, well-built house in which her hus- 
band had installed her during the days of 
their prosperity, and ares into smaller 
quarters. Her house was Edna Pratt's spe- 
cial pride. It was large and rambling, with 
a front hall which did not confine itself to 
the manifest mission of furnishing a landing- 
place from the stairs, but spread itself out 
into an octagonal space, wherein pillars stood 
supporting arches; a dim ancestral-looking 
hall, whichcould not fail to impress astranger. 
But as strangers rarely visited Mrs. William 
Pratt, and as nearly all the frequenters of the 
house distinctly remembered its erection a 
dozeu or more years previous, the hall did 
not make quite the baronial impression which 
might bave been expected. ary William, 
especially when performing the arduous 
duties of maid-of-all-work minus the wages, 
used to murmur within herself against the 
hall, and against all the specious rooms, 
which seemed to have taken their cue from 
it. For she reflected that every superfluous 
square yard of floor meant just so much 
more carpet to sweep; that every inch of 
wood-work offered just so much more of a 
resting place for dust. Mary William was 
of the opinion that her youth had been de- 
liberately sacrificed to the house, and pre- 
eminently to the pillared hall, and she secretly 
rebelled against it with all her might and 
main, Not work for her living, indeed? 
How many a time had the one “girl” of the 
establishment been dismissed on some slight 
pretext! How many atime had her “‘ place” 
remained vacant, and while Mrs. William 
Pratt sat in the parlor or lingered among 
the baronial pillars, complaining to visitors 
of the inferiority and scarcity of servants, 
the unfortunate Mary William had stood 
scorching her face over the kitchen stove, or 
cleaning the set of elaborate repoussé silver, 
which lent such an air of distinction to their 
sideboard! 

But Mary William was a young person 
of much determination and rather unusual 
intelligence, and while her hands grew rough 
and ber temper just a little ned in the 
drudgery of her daily life, she saw to it that 
no rust should quer upon her excellent 
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mental faculties. She had graduated from 
the high-school at the head of her class, and 
after her education was thus ‘‘ completed,” 
she managed, with the aid of the public libra- 
ry, to do a good deal of solid reading and 
some studying. Mary William was not in- 
tended for a bookworm, but she turned to 
books as being the most congenial and the 
least exacting society within her reach. She 
was not able to dress well and tastefully. 
She was not able to entertain her friends at 
home, being far too poor for such luxuries. 
Neither was she the girl to enjoy playing a 
subordinate part in life, and she felt keenly 
the social disabilities which her poverty im- 
posed upon her. She had never been of a 
complaining disposition, and no one suspect- 
ed her of any discontent with her lot. But 
in her own mind she had long contemplated 
a declaration of independence, to be made 
when she should come of age. This was to 
occur in July, but she had no intention of 
hurrying matters. When she came down to 
breakfast, however, on the very morning of 
her twenty-first birthday, she suddenly found 
it impossible to refrain from making known 
her plans. 

“Teach school!” cried her mother, in a 
tone of ineffectual protest. 

** Be a school-marm!” cried Bessie; while 
Willie, who was still subject to the redoubt- 
able race of school-marms, gazed upon her 
with a mixture of awe and incredulity. 

‘*T never heard of such a ridiculous idea,” 
said Mrs. William Pratt. 

‘*I don’t see anything ridiculous about it,” 
Mary retorted, giving vent to her feelings 
with unprecedented freedom. ‘I've been 
scrimping and pinching aud slaving all my 
life, aud now | want to try how it feels to 
have a few dollars of my own.” 

“A few dollars of your own!” cried her 
mother. ‘‘ Why, Mary, what an ungrateful 
girl you are! Doesn't your aunt Harriet 
give you twenty-five dollars every single 
birthday?” 

“Yes, Aunt Harriet is very kind; but 
twenty-five dollars isn’t what you would call 
an ample income.” 

** But you have more than that to spend, 
and your living not costing youacent either!” 

** No; neither does her living cost Bridget 
a cent;” and then Mary William stopped, 
and did not pursue the Comparison, an act 
of forbearance which should be recorded to 
her credit. 

After breakfast, sixteen-year-old Bessie 
came up to her with wondering eyes, and 
said, “ Mary, do you suppose you'll get rich 
teaching school?” 

** Not very rich, puss.” 

‘I wish there were some way of getting 
rich, don’t you?” 

* Indeed I do, Bessie.” 

** What would you do, Mary, if you were 
rich?” 

‘] should sail for Europe next week; and 
I should send Willie to college when it came 
time.” 

** And me?” 

“You?” said Mary, looking thoughtfully 
at her pretty little sister. ‘*I would give 
you every single thing you wanted.” 

This feeling for ie, that she was a 
creature born to have every wish gratified, 
was common to all who knew the child. 
Mary had no fear that in the event of her 
leaving home she should shift the burden of 
household drudgery on to her younger sis- 
ter’s shoulders. Even Mrs. William Pratt 
would not have made Bessie work. 

Now Mrs. William Pratt, though a weak 
woman, and both vain and selfish, was much 
respected in her husband’s family. Al) were 
grateful to ber for having kept up appear- 
ances on so small an income, and the fact 
that this had been done at her daughter 
Mary's expense was not wholly under- 
stood, even by her sharp-eyed mother-in-law. 
Hence, when she raised a cry of indignation 
at Mary’s revolutionary behavior, she was 
sustained by a full chorus of disapproval 
from the whole clan. Nevertheless, Mary 
carried her point. Her venture was success- 
ful beyoud her hopes. She had not led her 
class in the high-school for nothing. No 
sooner had she made known her intentions 
than she was offered the position of assistant 
in the grammar-school of her own district, 
with the munificent salary of $350. 

Singularly enough, der actual engagement 
as a teacher wrought an entire change in the 
feelings of the family. It was like the first 
plunge into cold water. The family pride 

ad shrunk from it, but a reaction set in al- 
most immediately, and that same family pride 
experienced a glow of gratification that one 
of their number should be so capable and so 
well thought of. Small as was the sum which 
Mary was to receive for her services, it was 
relatively large— measured by her pre- 
vious limitations. Her more prosperous rel- 
atives had become so accustomed to the ex- 
tremely small income which the William 
Pratts had to live upon that they had come 
to regard it as quite in the natural order of 
things, and to bear it with philosophical in- 
difference. Now, however, that Mary had 
taken matters into her own hands, and was 
prepared to mould her own fortunes, they 
rejoiced with her as loudly as though they 
had hitherto realized her deprivations. Old 
lady Pratt alone withheld her approval. 
The fact of Mary’s having a little more 
money seemed to her 4 be of = conse- 

uence in comparison with the girl’s ‘‘ pros- 
; ts." She was made of At stuff than 

r descendants; she knew deprivation and 

hard work by bLeurt, and she was not in the 


least afraid of them for herself or for any- 
body else. Even when Mrs. William Pratt 
told her that Mary had offered to pay three 
dollars a week for the ‘‘girl’s” wages, old 
lady Pratt remained obdurate. 

** Nonsense, Edna!” she said, sharply. ‘‘It 

wouldn't hurt you a mite to do your own 
work. You'd a sight better do it than to 
have Mary turn out an old maid. There's 
Eliza Pelham, now. She acted jest so when 
she was Mary's age, and she'll teach school 
to the end of the chapter. She got so set in 
her ways and so high-flyin’ in her notions 
that the Gov’nor himself wouldn’t have suit- 
ed her. You mark my words, Mary’ll be an 
old maid, jest like Eliza. You see ’f she 
ain't.” 
And if Mary herself had been asked, she 
would have been the first to admit the rea- 
sonableness of her grandmother's predictions. 
She had never been so happy in her life as 
she was the day on which she stepped upon 
the platform at school and assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of ‘‘ school-marm.” Mary Wil- 
liam loved to teach, and she loved also to 
rule—an art which she understood to perfec- 
tion. There were some pretty black sheep 
among her flock, but before she had had 
them a month they had learned a lesson in 
wholesome discipline which seemed to them 
much more incontrovertible than anything 
Murray had to say against alliances between 
plural subjects and singular verbs, or any of 
Greenleaf’s arithmetical theories. The new 
teacher's success made so strong an impres- 
sion upon the school committee that by 
Christmas-time Miss Pratt’s name was men- 
tioned in connection with a $500 vacancy to 
occur the coming year in the high-school. 
Meanwhile Mary revelled in her indepen- 
dence; and if she thought of matrimony in 
connection with herself, it was as a state of 
bondage to be avoided at any cost. 

One pleasant day in April the young teach- 
er had just dismissed a class in compound 
fractions, and sat looking down upon the 
motley collection of boys and girls arranged 
with geometrical symmetry over the large 
room. She was aware of a spirit of restless- 
ness among them. There were more boys 
than usual engaged in the time-honored cus- 
tom of twisting thei? legs in intricate pat- 
terns about the legs of their chairs, more 
girls gazing dreamily at the budding tree- 
tops just visible through the high windows. 
Mary knew by her own uneven pulse that 
the seeds were sprouting in the ground out- 
side, and that the spring trouble was stirring 
in the veins of all that youthful concourse. 
Mary William was in some respects wise 
beyond her years, and she did not reprove 
the vagaries of boyish legs and girlish eyes. 
But she kept a careful watch upon them dur- 
ing the study hour which preceded the long 
noon recess, 

Just before twelve o'clock she was sur- 
a 0 by the entrance of two well-d 
adies who did not look quite like products 
of Dunbridge soil. As she went forward to 
meet them they called her by name, the more 
ee of the two introducing herself as Mrs. 
Beardsley, of Stanton. Mary William, though 
somewhat mystified, bade her guests welcome 
with a very good grace, saying that she was 
on the point of dismissing the school. Now 
the dispersion of the fifty or more boys and 
girls was a matter of some ceremony—a cere- 
mony regulated by a succession of strokes on 
the teacher's bell, and usually very strictly 
observed. At a certain critical point in the 
proceedings to-day, of all days of the year, 
the boys broke loose, and made a stampede 
for the door, the girls remaining in the aisles, 
with their arms crossed behind them—mod- 
els of propriety before company. Mary 
William’s face flushed brightly, and she 
struck the shrill bell three times in rapid 
succession. Instantly the rabble of unruly 
boys stood transfixed. Two or three of 
them who had already escaped into the sun- 
shine came sneaking back at the peremptor 
summons, while Mary William's voice, wu 
a bell-like ring in it, said, ‘‘ Boys, return to 
your seats!” 

When all the boys’ seats were filled with 
more or less contrite occupants, the order of 
exercises was resumed on the part of the 

irls, who filed quietly out of the room. 

hen Mary comed to her guests in a disen- 
gaged manner, with the assurance that she 
was quite at their service. A momentous 
conversation ensued. 

Mrs. Beardsley stated that she was the Mrs. 
Beardsley whose school for young ladies had 
80 yy its reputation as the lead- 
ing school for young ladies in the State. 
Miss Pratt had doubtless heard of Mrs. 
Beardsley’s school for young ladies. Miss 
Pratt was very sorry, but she was totally ig- 
norant of any young ladies’ school whatever 
outside her own town. Mary had the dis- 
crimination to perceive that Mrs, Beardsley 
was a thorough woman of the world, and 
that she thought extremely well of herself. 
Nevertheless, she listened with entire self- 
possession to the revelations which followed. 

Mrs. Beardsley was in search of a teacher 
to fill the place in the coming year of a val- 
ued assistant about to retire. e had heard 
Miss Pratt well spoken of by her cousin, the 
Rev. Mr. Ingraham, of Dunbridge, and she 
had come, with her sister, Miss Ingraham, to 
interview Miss Pratt. Miss Pratt signified 
her willingness to be interviewed, asking 
permission at the same time to dismiss the 
culprits, whose durance she considered to 
have been sufficiently long. This time the 
dispersion wus pasfeneed with a precision 
w au urmy sergeant might have envied. 
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As the door closed behind the last round 
Mrs. Beardsley resumed the thread of 
er discourse : 

‘* My requirements, Miss Pratt; are some- 
what severe. My school has a reputation 
to sustain, which necessitates rather excep- 
tional qualifications in my assistants. The 
sort of discipline, for instance, which you 
have just carried out so successfully with 
those rough boys would be entirely out of 

lace in a school whose members are young 

adies from the first families in the State. 
Tact and worldly wisdom are essential in the 
= of such a body. Having no 

oubt of your acquirements as a mere teacher 
of the branches desired—namely, Latin and 
mathematics—I am disposed to dwell more 
especially upon my exactions of a socia) na- 
ture. A teacher in my school must have the 
good-breeding and the equanimity of a lady, 
and, pardon my suggestiug it, she must dress 
in perfect taste.” 

Mary flushed slightly, being conscious of 
the ugliness of her gown, which bad descended 
to her from a cousin whose means exceeded 
her discretion in matters of taste. 

Mrs. Beardsley, having paused a moment, 
that the full weight of her words might take 
effect, asked, ‘‘ Do you feel, Miss Pratt, that 
you are fitted in every particular to fill such 
a position?” 

The flush in Mary's face had subsided, and 
to her own surprise she did not fliuch. She 
raised her clear hazel eyes to those of her 
catechist, and with a direct gaze, in which 
there wus unmistakable power, she said, 
quietly, ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Beardsley, I do.” 

Mrs. Beardsley returned the girl's look with 
an accession of interest. The‘‘ woman of 
the world” was not a creature of impulse, 
but she was a student of character, and, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, she said, *‘ I en- 
gage you.” 

‘Thank you,” said the new assistant, as 
though the conversation were ended. 

Mrs. Beardsley and Miss Ingraham ex- 
changed glances, and waited for Mary's next 
remark; but it was not forthcoming. Mary 
seemed for the moment to have forgotten her- 
self. She was looking about the homely room 
where she had served her short apprentice- 
ship, lost in wonder over her sudden good 
fortune. Mary William was deeply impressed 
by Mrs. Beardsley’s personality. She had 
always wanted to have a taste of the ‘' great 
world.” She loved the amenities of life, she 
loved the power which social training gives, 
and to her unsophisticated mind it seemed 
as though a school presided over by Mrs. 
Beardsley—a school where were gathered the 
daughters of the “ first families in the State” 
—must offer an opening through which she 
might get at least a peep into that sume great 
world. 

Finding her future assistant disinclined to 
take the initiative, Mrs. Beardsley said,“ You 
have asked me nothing about terms, Miss 
Pratt.” 

“Oh yes! Terms!” answered Mary Wil- 
liam, recalled to practical affairs, in which 
she felt no sentimental lack of interest. 

“ That is, of course, in a certain sense my 
affair,” Mrs. Beardsley resumed; “but I should 
be curious to know your ideas on the sub- 


ect. 

’ Mary looked at her shrewdly. ‘‘ I suppose 
the salary would be proportionate to the re- 
quirements?” she said. 

‘A very reasonable supposition,” Mrs. 
Beardsley admitted. ‘‘ Then we will come 
to the point. As only a small number of my 
pupils live in my family, I shall not require 
your services there. You will therefore be 
at some expense for your living, and I had 
thought of offering you "—she paused a mo- 
ment to notice whether the girl looked eager, 
but Mary William gave no sign —“ twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars. Should you think 
that a fair compensation?” 

Mary's eyes sparkled. Touched by the 
generosity of such an offer to a mere gram- 
mar-school teacher, she cried, impulsively, 
**I ought to be a better teacher than I am, 
to be worth all that to you.” 

Mrs. Beardsley was gratified, but she only 
said, ‘‘If you are not worth that, you are 
worth nothing to me.” 

Mrs. Beardsley had gone out in search of a 
“treasure,” and she had found one. As for 
Mary William, she had set forth on an er- 
rand almost as humble as Saul's, and, like 
him, she suddenly found herself endowed— 
to her own thinking—with a kingdom. 

All summer long Mary spent much of her 
time in fashioning tasteful garments, where- 
in to meet one, at least, of Mrs. Beardsley’s 
requirements, and her needle went in and 
out as gayly as though set to music. 

Her friends told her of proposed journey- 
ings or weeks to be spent at the sea-side, but 
she envied none of them. What were a few 
weeks of pleasuring compared to the gift of 
liberty to live your own life in your own 
way? As she tried on one completed gar- 
ment after another, examining the effect 
critically in the piase, she thought of Mrs. 
Beardsley and of that formidable band of 
school-girls, and she took heart of hope. 

One day she stood before her mirror, ar- 
rayed in a claret-colored cashmere, which 
was to be her “Sunday gown” in the com- 
ing winter. There was a trimming of velvet 
ribbon which was highly effective, and the 
broad tatting collar was very becoming to 
the round white throat within it. Mary 
studied the dress with some satisfaction, and 
then she inadvertently looked up at her re- 
flected face. For the first time in her life she 
was struck with Ler own good looks, and her 
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cyes danced with pleasure. Mrs. Beardsley 
would be more likely to approve her, the 
school-girls would perhaps like her, if she 
looked like that. She smiled at herself, and 
the pretty teeth thus revealed added greatly 
to the favorable impression. 

**How absurd I am!” she said to herself, 
and she laughed aloud. She had never seen 
her laughing face before. It had been a 

rematurely serious countenance which she 
Riad associated with herself. ‘‘Oh, isn’t it 
delicious to be alive?” she exclaimed, confid- 
ingly, to her own image. 

ff vanity is pleasure in one’s own good 

ints, Mary William was rapidly develop- 
ing her share of it. But the beauty and 
originality of her vanity consisted in the 
turn it took. It looked only to pleasing a 
middle-aged woman and a school full of 
young girls, and, as such well-regulated van- 
ity deserved, it was crowned with success. 

The first week in September—for schools 
began earlier in Mary William’s days than 
in ours — Mrs. Beardsley’s “treasure” ar- 
rived upon the scene, and took all hearts by 
storm. It would be difficult to say whether 
the exhilaration of her spirits made the new 
teacher charming, or whether her almost in- 
stant popularity was the secret of that same 
exhilaration. Such things go hand in hand. 
Certain it is that Mary William lived in a 
round of pleasures far more stimulating, and 
far more satisfying too, than the pleasures usu- 
ally thus designated. She loved her work so 
thoroughly that its very difficulties but lent 
it zest. She liked the girls, and she regard- 
ed Mrs. Beardsley with the enthusiastic de- 
votion felt by a subaltern for his superior 
officer. And so the first school term went 
by only too swiftly, and the long Christmas 
vacation came as an unwelcome interrup- 
tion. How much more unwelcome would it 
have been had Mary William known what 
it held in store for her! Nothing could 
have been more unlooked for, nothing could 
have been to Mary more unwished for, than 
the events which followed upon the arrival 
from his Western ranch of the minister's 
son, Fred Ingraham. When Mary returned 
home for the holidays, he had been in Dun- 
bridge scarcely a week, and had not yet 
ceased to be the sensation of the hour. Fred 
Ingraham came into her life with all the 
freshness and insistency of a prairie breeze, 
which goes sweeping across level leagues 
unhindered by any obstacle, unabashed by 
any contrary currents. This minister's son, 
with his high-bred features and his air 
of conscious power, belonged to the finest 
type of ranchman. In him many of the best 
qualities springing from the old civilization 
existed side by side with the spirit and vigor 
which animate the pioneer. There was not 
lacking a touch of the absolute monarch, 
such as your genuine ranchman was five- 
and en pod ag vs ago. Being, then,a young 
man of ready decision and of hitherto unal- 
terable determination, no sooner did he behold 
the little girl whom he had patronized in big- 
boy fashion a few years previous, transform- 
ed into a surprising likeness to his secret] 
cherished ideal of a woman, than he fell 
precipitately in love with her. There was 
no time to be lost in preliminaries, and Fred 
pressed his suit with the courage and per- 
sistency which might have been expected of 
an absolute monarch—-to say nothing of a 
Yankee boy accustomed to deal with rough 
cowboys and pitching broncos! 

Mary was at first thrown off her guard by 
the very suddenness of the assault. She had 
been predisposed in his favor by all she 
knew of the daring and independence of his 
course in breaking loose from family tradi- 
tions and choosing his own rough path in 
life. She looked upon him as a kindred 
spirit, and they bad many a long talk and 
more than one walk together in the spark- 
ling Christmas weather before she took the 
alarm. 

He had often talked to her of ranch life— 
so new and interesting a theme in those 
early days, before the cowboy had been 
tamed into print. He told her of the life of 
adventure and hardship which he had known, 
of his vast herds of cattle, and his wide do- 
mains, It seemed to her as though this 
dominion over men and over beasts had con- 
ferred upon him a certain patent of nobility, 
and she listened with kindling attention to 
all he had to say. But if he seemed to her 
to be something of a hero, it was the hero of 
a realm as remote from her as were the 
lands of the Orient or the ages of the past. 
And because of the remoteness and foreign- 
ness of her interest hitherto, because of her 

rfect sense of aloofness from it all, she had 

istened without suspicion or constraint. 

They were walking home together from 
the skating pond one afternoon, their two 
pairs of skates rattling gayly together in her 
companion’s band, making a pleasant metal- 
lic accompaniment to his narration. 

Suddenly he interrupted himself to say: 
** Mary, you would like ranch life immensely. 
I am sure of it. Don’t you think you would?” 

His words were harmless enough, but the 
sudden pleading urgency of his manner, and 
something new and intensely personal in his 
tone, startled her, and she instantly bristled. 

“Oh yes!” she said. ‘‘I’ve no doubt I 
should like it if I werea man. But it must 
be a hideous life for a woman.” 

Fred bore the rebuff manfully, though it 
felt as grating and as blinding as a sudden 
prairie sand-storm. He turued and looked 
at her as she walked erect and strong by his 
side. A more deflant-looking young person 
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he had never seen, nor a more altogether de- 
sirable one. Good heavens! the very curve 
of her chin was worth dying for,and Fred 
drew a deep breath and swore within him- 
self that she should yet be vanquished. 

The rest of that day Mary tried vainly to 
believe that her panic had been foolish and 
uncalled for. But she knew better. She 
feared that it was unmaidenly and conceited; 
that she was deserving of all the worst epi- 
thets usually applied to a forward girl; but 
she knew as positively as though Fred had 
told her so in plain English that this remark- 
ably strong-willed young man was oo 
to overturn her whole scheme of life, to 
wrest from her her precious independence, 
to make her life subordinate to his. She 
would not allow herself to think in terms 
less harsh of his designs, and she put herself 
on the defensive in a manner so transparent 
that it would have been amusing to any one 
less immediately interested in her state of 
mind than Fred. 

He meanwhile did his best to retrieve that 
first blunder by the exercise of an almost 
superhuman discretion. He saw his oppor- 
tunity slipping away with the fleeting vaca- 
tion days; he knew that in a cruelly short 
time Mary would be once more intrenched 
in her beloved work under the protection of 
that much-respected dragon Mrs. Beardsley. 
But he also knew that her mind, if not her 
heart, was set against his suit, and he did not 
dare defy her openly. They met less fre- 
quently now, Mary having developed a talent 
for eluding him which was most baffling. 
She seemed to feel a new interest in all the 
other young men and maidens of her ac- 
quaintance, and she distributed her favors 
with an irritating impartiality. So persistent 
was she in this course that a man less accus- 
tomed to having his way, or with less con- 
fidence in the righteousness of his cause, 
might well have been discouraged. But Fred 
Ingraham had that deeply rooted faith in 
his own instincts which a life spent on very 
close terms with nature, even in her rougher 
moods, tends to develop. He felt that it 
was not ‘‘in the nature of things ”"—a favor- 
ite expression of his—that such an absolute, 
such an unquenchable, such an altogether 
reasonable love as his for Mary should waken 
no response. He used to watch her as she 
moved about in company, bestowing her 
frank smile and quick sympathy upon indif- 
ferent people, and in his inmost heart he 
said: 

‘*She is mine! I am the only person on 
earth who knows it, but she belongs to me, 
and there is no escape for her.” 

All through those tedious days of wasted 
opportunity he never for a moment question- 
ed his inalienable right in the woman of his 
choice. 

Mary meanwhile did not consciously yield 
an inch. Any intruding thoughts of this 
lover, whose very existence was so importu- 
nate, she drowned in plans which had a pe- 
culiar meaning and fascination for her. 

“Summer after next,” she would say to 
herself, ‘‘I shall go abroad;” and she mar- 
shalled all the wonders and delights of Eu- 
rope to the support of her resolution. 

A needless help had she felt as certain of 
herself as she thought she did. Surely Mary 
William was the last girl to marry any man 
out of tenderness for his feelings. She was 
not weakly soft-hearted. Other feelings than 
his must have been involved before her posi- 
tion could be thus endangered. The story 
of Mary William’s reasonings and self-com- 
munings during that memorable holiday sea- 
son would read like a psychological treatise. 

The last night of the old year—which was 
also the last night of her visit at home—was 
to be celebrated with a ‘‘social gathering” 
at the Rev. Mr. Ingraham’s house. Mary 
was arrayed for the occasion in her claret- 
colored cashmere, intending to accompany 
her family to the very stronghold of the 
enemy, when a sudden misgiving seized her, 
aud she decided not to go. 

“You may say I have a headache, if you 
like,” she told her mother. 

** But, Mary, it will never do to leave you 
alone in the house. You know Bridget is 
going out, and we've let the furnace fire go 

own, and you'll take cold.” 

“T can fight a fire in the hall grate,” said 
Mary. ‘That will make the house warmer 
when you come in. Besides, I shall go to 
bed early.” 

When the house was quite empty, Mary 
moved a small table up betore the fire, placed 
a lighted lamp upon it, and armed with an 
old guide-book of Switzerland, which she 
had borrowed of one of her cousins, sat down 
to a cozy evening. Strange to say, the book 
didn’t seem interesting, the shadows amon 
the pillars in the dimly lighted hall disturbed 
her, and, worst of all, she found herself 
thinking of Fred. She probably should not 
see him again for a long time; there would 
be no more need of evasions, no more reason- 
ings with herself. She had a feeling that 
she had passed through a time of probation, 
and a certain lassitude crept over her which 
was soothing, after the perplexities and self- 
discipline of the past ten days. She let her 
thoughts take their own turn, knowing well 
where they would tend. It was such a pity 
about Fred; he was so much nicer than any 
one else. Yes, she could afford to say it, 
now that it was all over—she liked him “ best 
of anybody.” 

‘Oh dear,” she said, half aloud, with a 
hard hungry feeling at her heart, ‘‘I wish 
there wasn’t aby such a thing as marrying!” 





She watched the blue flames dancing on 
top of the bed of coals, and the little rows of 
sparks running along the soot at the back of 

e chimney—* folks poing to meeting,” she 
had been taught to call them. Somehow the 
suggestion of a string of people all bound for 
the same place made her feel cross. 

‘* Everybody's always os the same 
thing as everybody else. It is so tiresome! 
If nobody else had ever got married, Fred 
would never have thought of anything so 
foolish;” and then she laughed at her own 
childishness. She would have liked to cry 
just as well as to laugh, but she usually drew 
the line at tears, 

It must have been about nine o'clock, when 
there was a sharp ring at the door-bell. Mar 
shuddered. Was it some midnight maraud- 
er? Alas! her forebodings were worse than 
that. Thieves and murderers she might per- 
haps know how to deal with, but there was 
an enemy more to be dreaded than they. The 
bell rang a second time, reverberating loud- 
ly through the empty house, before she an- 
swered it. Her worst fears were realized. 

** Why, Fred, is that you?” she said, hold- 
ing the door half open in a gingerly manner. 
“Did mother want anything?” 

“No. It’s I that want something. Aren’t 
you going to invite me in?” 

“Oh yes! Come in. I was so surprised! 
How could you leave your party?” 

‘““That was easy enough. I just walked 
out of the room. How pleasant it looks 
here! This is the hall you dislike so much. 
Pity you should! It makes an uncommonly 
= setting. And the fire is so pretty! I 

on’t wonder you liked it better than a crowd 
of people. e burn wood at the ranch— 
great logs four feet long. They make a blaze 
to warm the very cockles of your heart. May 
I get a chair?” 
ary had never known him to be so vol- 
uble, but she was not in the least reassured 
by his flow of words. 

‘* What are you reading?” he asked, as he 
sat down on the other side of the fireplace. 

Her fingers still clasped the red book, 
though she bad not opened it for an hour 
_ At mention of it, she recovered her- 
self. 

**Itis Murray’s guide-book of Switzerland. 
Have I never told you that I am going abroad 
summer after next?” 

‘Really? How enterprising you are!” 

“Oh, it can be easily managed. You 
know I have quite a princely income.” 

“Mary,” he cried, abruptly, ‘‘ give up 
your income, give up Europe, give up all 
those plans. Come with me! ot now— 
of course you couldn’t—but next summer.” 

She shut her lips firmly together, and 
stared at the fire. 

“See!” he went on. ‘I put it in the bald- 
est words. I concede everything from the 
very beginning. I know you would be giv- 
ing up everything oe care for; I know I 
am asking a perfectly tremendous sacrifice.” 

™ Would you make such a sacrifice for 
me?” she asked, in a hard, dry tone. ‘I 
love my way of life just as well as you do 
yours. Would you give up your ranch and 
come and teach school with me?” 

**That’s not a fair question, Mary. You 
might as well ask if I would wear girl’s 
clothes to please you. You wouldn’t re- 
spect me if I did.” 

“I don’t agree with you at all,” she said, 
sharply and argumentatively. It did not 
sound like her pleasantly modulated voice. 
**T don’t see that the sacrifice would be any 
greater for you than for me. My work and 
my ambitions are just as necessary to me as 
yours are to you. And you would never 
think of sacrificing yours for my sake.” 

“‘I'm not so sure that there is anything 
under heaven that I wouldn’t do for you, 
Mary,” he cried, impetuously. ‘‘ But that 
is something you would never ask. You 
woulda’t be yourself if you did. Men sacri- 
fice their lives for women, not their careers. 
It would not be in the nature of things for 
you to ask of me what I am asking of you.” 

He paused a moment, and then he was 
sorry he had done so. Her face was set and 
repellent. But she spoke before he could 
stop her. 

**No, Fred, I can’t do it,” she said; ‘‘and 
please don’t talk to me any more. Didn't 
mother say I had a headache?” 

** As though I believed that! I don’t be- 
lieve you ever had a headache in your life. 
And supposing you have? What is a head- 
ache, I should like to know, compared to a 
heartache? If I can bear to hear you say 
no in that horrid cold voice, you can bear 
to hear me talk as long as ever I choose. 
Mary, you shall hear me, and I am going to 
tell you something that will make you think 
you hate me. You know that I love you 
with all my heart and soul. But it seems 
foolish to talk about that. Of course I love 
you. Who could help it? Cousin Letitia 
adores you, though she may not tell you so. 
Everybody adores you, simply because you 
are the most perfectly adorable woman that 
ever lived. ut, Mary,” and his voice sank 
to a lower key—‘‘ Mary, there is one —s 
you don’t know, and that I am going to tel 
you—you love me.” 

** How dare you say such a thing to me, 
Fred Ingraham?” cried Mary, springing to 
her feet, white with anger, her eyes flashing, 
her breath coming fast. 

‘I suppose it does sound like a brutal 
thing to say,” he admitted, “here in the 
house, where everything is conventional.” 
He was also standing now, leaning back in 
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the shadow against the chimney, watching 
Mary’s face with the uncertain fire-light on 
it. The lamp was behind her. She had not 

ot her breath sufficiently to speak again. 

"he red book had dropped to the floor, and 
her hands were clinched. As he looked at 
her a sudden pity came over him. His voice 
was tender, as though he feared to hurt her 
more, 

“IT had meant to walk home with you 
from our house, and tell you then, Mary. 
There is lovely starlight outside, and out 
under the stars one doesn’t mind the truth. 
We have wonderful starlight on the ranch, 
Mary. The air is so clear out there that you 
almost feel the stars throb. When I have 
been keeping watch the night after a round- 
up, riding round and round the great black 
mass of sleeping cattle on the wide black 
plains, it has seemed to me as though there 
were nothing real and lasting in all the uni- 
verse but just those stars. Now there will 
be one thing as real and lasting as they, and 
that is my love for you. And, Mary, you 
may deny it, you may fight it down and uy 
to kill it, but I tell you solemnly you will 
never look at the stars again as long as you 
live without knowing that you love me.’ 

She had clasped her hands now, and held 
them tight together, but she wouldn't lift her 
eyes from the fire. It seemed like a disem- 
bodied voice that she was listening to, and 
there was a strange compelling power in it 
that frightened her. She made a movement 
as though she would protest, but he inter- 
rupted her. 

**Don’t, Mary. Don’t say it again. Wait 
till you can say yes, Wait, just as you are, 
and think. 1 know you will say yes if you 
wait a little. You are too true not to see 
the truth.” 

Then she lifted her face in the fire-light. 
“Fred Ingraham,” she cried, in a despairing 
tone, ‘* I believe 1 do hate you—you are—so 
—cruel.” 

Fred looked at the tragic face, and an ex- 
ultant light came into his own. 

‘It’s a kind of hate I’m not afraid of, 
Mary,” he said, and he held out his arms. 

The shadows amoug the baronial pillars 
seemed to be swaying and wavering before 
her eyes, and her own step faltered. But 
she went to him, because she could not help 
it. He kissed her, rather cautiously, and she 
made no resistance. A strange, delicious, 
poignant happiness overwhelmed her. 

That night Mary cried herself to sleep for 
the first time since she was a little child. 
But in that beneficent storm of grief her 
last tottering defences were swept away. 
When, but a few hours later, the time of 
parting came, her valiant lover knew that 
her surrender was complete. 

Mrs. Beardsley generously forgave her 
young cousin for robbing her of her ‘‘trea- 
sure,” though, as her short period of posses- 
sion went by, she learned still better to mea- 
sure her impending loss. She permitted 
herself but one form of revenge, which, 
however, she always clung to. As often us 
she had occasion to write to him in after- 
years, she never failed to address him as her 
** dear bandit.” 

As for old lady Pratt, though Mary had 
gone contrary to all her prognosiications, 
she was too much relieved to resent being 
put in the wrong. Her unfailing comment 
when the event was discussed in the family 
was, ‘‘Mary William’s got more sense, arter 
all, than I giv’ her credit for.” 


THE LATEST STYLES IN RINGS. 


Ox of the most interesting things in this 
modern life of ours is the decadence of 
muuy superstitions that have long been held 
to. It was but a few years ago that the opal 
was regarded as a most unlucky stone, while 
to-day the fashionable jeweller has all he can 
do to supply the great demand for them. 
Public sentiment has entirely changed, and 
to-day the opal is believed to be lucky, and 
fashion has adopted it. Opal rings are just 
the thing now, and for beauty and display 
they can hardly be excelled. An opal set in 
a small circle of diamonds or pearls makes 
a most beautiful ring, and they are worn now 
in all styles, it being the stone itself that is 
fashionable. If one can get rid of the mere 
superstition of ill luck,and wear an opal ring, 
the very latest ideas of fashion and modern 
thought are complied with. Another fad in 
jewels is the wearing of Wisconsin pearis in 
rings. These pearls are from Sugar River, 
Wisconsin, but they rival the Oriental pearls 
in many ways. fe should feel proud of 
this native product that has become so fash- 
ionable, and they are worthy of all admira- 
tion. They are of all rare colors, pink, black, 
and bronze—tints not possessed by theOrient- 
al pearls, and altogether they form a most 
beautiful setting. They are set together in 

irs and threes, sometimes five small ones 
in a row, and, again, they are encircled with 
small diamonds, which act admirably to set 
off the natural tints of the pearl. These 
rings may be purchased in all styles at prices 
ranging from fifty dollars for the single pearls 
to ten times as much for the more elaborate 
styles. 

Diamonds are always fashionable, and 
rubies and sapphires come next in popular 
taste. These gems have a permanent hold, 
and styles change very little regarding them. 
It is safe to say that young ladies prefer a sol- 
itaire, and it is likely that for engagement ~ 
rings it will always be popular, but after 
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that the two-stone rings are most fash- 
ionable. The choice of the jewels is 
left to the taste of the wearer, but one 
of the stones is generally a diamond. 
Sometimes where two diamonds are 
worn, the stones differ slightly in color, 
so that one serves to set off the beauty 
of the other. A diamond with rub 
or sapphire makes a beautiful combi- 
nation, and where the diamond is the 
centre stone of the three, the effect is 
very good. A new style in engage- 
ment rings is one which will probably 
not meet with general favor. The ring 
does not form a complete circle, but 
the two ends overlap one another, and 
each end is set with a diamond, which 
brings the two jewels up and down. 
It is more than likely, however, that 
the solitaire will continue the favorite 
as suggested. The English wedding 
ring, which is a narrow band, but very 
thick, is still most popular; the so-called 
American ring being a wide and alto- 
gether too prominent band. 

Snake rings are also in favor, being 
composed of two or three coils. Some- 
times jewels are set in for eyes,and again 
the ring is made of plain gold. Coil 
rings, or rope rings, made of two or 
three twisted wires are also worn. These 
rings are all gold, or else of gold and 
platina alternating. Another curious 
ring is the rheumatism ring, which is 
composed of iron filled in with some 
other metal. This ring is supposed to 
be a preventive against rheumatism, but 
it will not appeal to many people on ac- 
count of its beauty. The slender mar- 
quise ring is always a favorite, with a 
central stone surrounded with small 
pearls or diamonds, ‘ Pinky” rings are 
still much affected by young ladies, who 
select them with the gem appropriate to 
the month of their birth. 

A peculiar fad, for which the German 
Emperor is responsible, is the fashion 
among the men of the aristocratic cir- 
cles in Europe. As many rings as pos- 
sible are worn upon the third finger of 
the left hand. A man who can crowd 
six rings upon his finger without inter- 
fering with the action of the joint is 
looked upon with envy, for it is said 
that such a length of the lower portion 
of the finger indicates high birth. The 
custom has just reached New York, and 
the efforts of the young men will be in- 
teresting; but the fad will probably not 
be adopted by women. 


DESIGN FOR SALAD BOWL. 


‘ey beautiful and remarkably grace- 
ful design will be effective for its 
original purpose of decorating a china 
salad bowl, but it would also be charm- 
ing if painted upon a clear glass bow}. 
In the latter case it would be a purely 
decorative use for the design, as paint- 
ing upon glass cannot be fired, and glass 
thus embellished is of no use in table 
service except occasionally. The vitri- 
fied varnish which is put on to fix the 
colors will bear infrequent washing or 
wiping with a damp cloth, but no soap 
or hot water; consequently painted giass- 
ware is simply of use as flower-holders 
or mere bric-a-brac. In painting upon 
glass, the design, drawn upon paper, may 
be tightly gummed upon the inside of 
the bowl. The painting is put upon the 
right side without outlining or drawing, 
the distinctness with which the pattern 
can be seen making that unnecessary. 
There is no-very high art in painting 
upon glass; it can be done with but Jit- 
tle knowledge of painting, and where 
the pattern is pleasing, as this one is, 
the effect is often very satisfactory. 
Sometimes a clear — fish-globe dain- 
tily decorated will lighten a dull corner 
of a room, and if it serves no other pur- 
pose, it will make a pretty receptacle for 
roses or any green-stemmed flowers, and 
the painting, being on the outside, is 
not impaired by the water within the 
bowl. 

The plant in the design, with its deli- 
cate, feathery, tassel-like bloom, is the 
common celery. The green stems, which 
are a slender branching of the thick 
solid stalks, are painted with a mixture 
of Antwerp blue and chrome yellow, in 
which the latter should predominate, 
with the addition of a touch of white. 
With a dash of red in the mixture, the 
leaves may be painted; but for the high 
lights Naples yellow should be added, 
and the merest suspicion of burnt sienna 
substituted for the red where the leaves 
turn in shadow. The tinting of the 
blossom clusters should be a decided 
lemon yellow, and the thread-like stems 
which carry each tassel should, to iden- 
tify them, be deepened by a dash of red 
in the yellow-green mixture. The gos- 
samer-like filaments of the blossoms 
should be lightened to a more whitish- 
green, with still a glint of the lemon 
upon the top of the lighter side of the 
clusters, where the light is supposed to 
rest upon them. 

The upper part of the plate shows an 
adaptation of the small young leaves for 
the inner edge of the bowl. A band of 

It on the edge of the scallops would be 
n accordance with the present fashion 
of decoration in table-ware. 
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Table Mat. 


‘Hrs small mat is of dark mahogany cloth, with a border of 
linked crocheted rings. The corner rings are bronze in color, 
and six inches in circumference; next on both sides comes one 
of dark olive green five inches in circumference, then one in 
light mahogany four inches in circumference, then come the 
smallest two at the middle of each side, which are sage green 
and three inches in circumference. Thin brass wire curtain 
rings, if the right sizes are 
obtainable, are good to 
use; but if not, a stiff cord 
foundation will answer 
almost equally well. For 
the silk or crewel covering 
of the rings crochet first a 
close row of single crochet 
around the ring (for a sin- 
gle crochet, having a loop 
on the needle, insert and 
pull the thread through, 
then pull the thread 
through the two loops 
now on the needle); at the 
end of the first row turn 
the work, and for the sec- Fig. 3.—PREPARING THE WARP 
ond row work a single into FOR Swiss DaRNING, Fie. 4. 
the back mesh of every 
single in the last row; turn 
again, and for the third row work with a 
double thread of Japanese gold a slip 
stitch on every single in the last row (for 
a slip stitch insert and pull the thread 
through the ring, and at the same time 
through the loop on the needle). Before 
beginning each succeeding ring, link it 
into the preceding one, excepting the two 
small rings at the middle of each side, 
which are tacked together. For the 
drops on the rings, which are each in 
the same color as the ring, make a chain of 
four stitches, and close into a loop with a 
slip stitch ; around the loop work 8 wound 
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Fig. 1.—Tasie Cenrre.—BuLearian Emprorery.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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ig. 5.—Last Dera or Swiss 
DaRNING, Fie. 4. 


Fig. 1.—Frrst Detar. or Lack- 
Menpine.—([See Figs. 2 and 3.) 
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Fig. 2.—Srconp DeraiL or Lace 
Menpina. --[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 
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Fig. 3.—Turrp Detar or Lacs- 
Menvine.—[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 


crochet; for each of the wound crochet wind the thread 10 
times loosely around the needle, insert the needle at the centre 
and pull a loop through, then pull a loop through all the loops 
and coils on the needle, 1 chain; catch the tops of all the 
wound crochet together at the centre, and fasten on the tassels. 


Work-Basket. 


Tus small horseshoe-shaped basket is decorated with gilt 
lines and draped with a 
scarf of old-rose plush. 
The outside of the lid and 
the bottom of the basket 
are embroidered. The 
work consists of small 
floral sprays scattered over 
a ground of grayish-blue 
crépe de Chine, which is 
mounted on card - board 
over a thin wadding inter- 
lining. 
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Fig. 4.—Swiss Darntne. 
[See Figs. 3 and 5. ] 
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WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
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Fig. 2.—Detar, or Empromery For TABLE CENTRE, Fic. 1.—FuLL Size, 

















TASTEFUL DISHES. 
Rockrish stewrep witea Crarner.—Cuat fish in 
two, season with pepper, salt, a little mace, and 
cloves, and lay it in a pan. Take four or five 
onions and shred fine, some sprigs of parsley 
and thyme. Cover fish with claret and water, 
one quart of claret to one pint of water, half a 
pound of butter, and a little flour. When half 

done turn it. Let it cook on a slow fire 
Catcken Croguetrres.—One cold boiled chick- 
en; 2 sets of calves’ brains; 1 large table-spoon- 
ful of flour; 1 pint of cream; half a cupful of 
butter; 1 table-spoonful parsley chopped fine; 1 
level table-spoonful ground mace; juice of 1 lem- 
on; pepper, salt, and nutmeg to suit taste. Chop 


all very fine. Put the butter in a pan with the 
flour, and when it bubbles add the cream gradu 
ally, then the chopped mixture, and stir till the 
dish is thoroughly heated Take from the fire, 


and add the lemon juice, and set away to cool. 
Roll into shape with cracker crumbs and egg. 





All the crumbs should be salted and peppered. 
CyLinper-sHapep Crogvetres.—One pound and 

a half of cold turkey, veal, or chicken chepeed : Absolutely Pure. 

two slices of lean ham; one table-spoonful of A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 

butter; one yolk of egg; a half-pint of fresh | of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 








cream. Mix fresh meat and ham, and season | ernment Food Report. 
with pepper, sait, and a dash of nutmeg. Cream | 
the butter in a little flour: boi the cream, beat 


ing in gradually the yolk and the butter. Let 
the mixture come again to a boil, and cook until 
it ropes. Then pour off half, and set it aside, | 


To the residue add the meat, stirring it in gradu- 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT 


which renders the Teeth pearly white, the Gums 
rosy, and the Breath sweet. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 


ally, and adding cream from the reserved portion 


APERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


as it is neeced, taking care to keep the whole as 
stiff as it can be worked. Then pour out on a 
flat dish, and set aside to cool When cold, cut 


ITS USE INSURES junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tar- 
into strips and roll into short cylinders; dip in BEAUTIFUL tar from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 
sue ogy Santen very Hight. Wen bet wlite and H CLEAN TEETH SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
york for this urpose, and rol: in fine cracker 
crumbs. Then cook to a light brown in a bath 





AND FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 
LA A TTS Te AES 


‘Lishig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer Tea? See that itis 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig's 
signature in bine 
on each label, thus: 


Your Hair Kept in Curl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spri: > water, and not gum- 

my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
__and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. _ 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapert. 


CATAR RH 


Soild by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


LOVES PANSIES 
WANTS THE BEST! 


of boiling lard 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been weed for over fifty years by millions of | 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, A 
diarrhen. Sold by drag 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 














Pusmatour Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Boanerr’s Coucoaine.—{ Adv. } 


Bounerr’s Fiavonwe Exraacts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—{ Ad.) 


Coawett’s Benzow: Coswerto Soar Best skin | 


2 * 
and complexion soap in the world.—(Adv. } 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 
Breakfast 


Cocoa | JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. | 
oral AL en Is the 

from which the excess of | Goelety Waltz) sent ; i te payons senting us | 

oil has been removed, —— 

Is Absolutely Pure 

and it is Soluble, 
E make pansies a specialty and have 
spared no expense to secure the 


No Chemicals Weert ho exymn to gare 


are used in its preparation. It has the trade of everyone that grows 

. secure it—we, 
more than three times the strength of Crap ede ves 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 


FREE BY MAIL 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 


a packet of the new. 77 
economical, costing less than one cent 


FANCY BELGIAN, 
. Ry ‘ \ for only 10 cents. // Li 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, ——y/ / 
sirengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, an.l w/j 


i} 
/ 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 































Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


he Judie Corset 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect-fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of ite Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES, 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 





“c.3s" A Rare Collection of Fiower Seed. 


of 
this beautiful flower. Biooms easily from . tall 
emer. Sweet scented. Red ding - =. 









There are many imitations sold, but every ost beautiful of this lar flower; le 
genuine pair is marked eon mane always ie Oxtole, arend Ie me 
Show Balsams, Victoria's Strain,)2 
JTUDIC,/7 cov ‘P flowers resembling 
colors. Helichrysum Monst m, best of ali ever- 
and can be had only from or through lastines; ke their t colors all wing one 
SOLE OWNERS, ESctamperretall pe M Our beautiful Mluscrated 18 
¥ ress: 








Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mall Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B..—When ordering, please say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


Samuel Wilson, Seed¢rowee, Mechanicsville, Pa. 
GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, yma hy ted Ah ety eg 
Aseiaie & 00. gana of of ene ex | DEAR FREE 


- Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











snoroughly cleanses the teeth and urifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless, Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. . 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt 
Address Dr. lL. W. LYON, 88 Maiden $s Ry: 












MANUFACTURER 
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DRUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 











THE “CHIC!” 


DRESS LIFTER (Parzeytep) USED BY 


H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Mrs. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
Madame ADELINA PATTI, 


Ete., Etc., with Testimonials. 
To be had from Leading Dry Goods Stores. Single 
Set, 50 cts.; Double Set ets. A Special Adjusp> 
ment for med skirts, Particulars with every set. 


G. H. LANGE & CO., ENGLAND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 108 WORTH STREET, City. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. _ 


arrs Ss 


| 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


| LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
our Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 








RARCO 
As YAy s 





eens of the Stomach. Whitens 

: Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 

Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 
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TITUS COIFFURE. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS. 
Rarest shades, best quality, and largest stock of 


HUMAN hAIR GOODS 


A complete stock of Tortoise-Shell Goods. 
911 Broadway. 2Oth and ist Ste. 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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Great Skin Cure. 


and Humor Remedies, $1. Prepared 
* All About the Blood, Skin, Scalp, and 


Beautifier, 25c.; Gacama RgsoLvent, the 
Porrer Davc anp CHemicat Corporation, Boston. 
ir” mailed free to any address. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


SKINS ON FIRE 


With Agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, Burning, Scaly, 
and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases are relieved in most 
cases by a single application of the Cuticura Reme- 
dies, and speedily and permanently cured, when the best 
physicians and all other remedies fail. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


perform more great cures of skin, scalp, and blood 
diseases, with loss of hair, than all otherscombined. Every- 
thing about them invites confidence. They are absolutely 
pure, and agreeable to the most sensitive. They are most 
economical, because most speedy. Physicians and i 
everywhere acknowledge them to be the greatest skin cures, 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times. 


Cuticura Remepigs are sold 


everywhere. Price, Curicura, the 
.; Cuticura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Blood Purifiers 


Pimply, Blotchy Skin, Sive-gomprsreas ot Skin Purifer and Beau 
fiers, as well as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps. Only cure for facial blemishes. 










BEST&CO 


Fasteners. 
A Boon to Mothers. 


A complete device for securing clothing on Children’s 
beds—Inexpensive, neat and easily adjusted—not notice 
able by the child—Prevents colds and the many discom. 
forts that come from being uncovered 


Price ® cts a pair—or with eilk elastic @ cts a pair. 


Our establishment is devoted wholly to the 
Children. We have many desirable novelties 
and styles not to be found elsewhere—bdesides 
the largest and best assortment of clothing 
including everything from Hats to Shoes at the 
lowest prices. 


Catalogue of Babies’ wear and fall descriptions of 
the latest styles for Boys and Girls of all ages, furnished 
upon application. Mail orders have special attention. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





-YEDDO CREPE. 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 





“4 
For Scarfs, 
Dress Draperies 
Wear Sashes, 


LL9TH 


andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
All Leading Retailers. 


yon Fast By, Ce 


(ena TS SS NONE GENUINE] 
%- 
“77ON ppess 














(N SHEER INDIA LINONS 


go> No PROV 
CROCK. LAWNS & BATISTE oY 7 
On rant PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnww? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 

















BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 

72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 

Samples sent on application, 


3.8. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


Sonal 
Conitallle K C 


Spring 1892. 
REAL INDIA PONGEES. 
CORAHS, 
Unexcelled for Durability and Wear. 


NOVELTIES. 
Printed Glacé Rongeant, 


Striped Silk Shirtings. 
Droadovay KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


QEND ee for picture,“ The Pretty Typewriter,” 
- to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, New York. 





Pea rs 
Soap 


We perspire a pint a day 
without knowing it; ought to. 
If not, there’s trouble ahead. 
The obstructed skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in pim- 
ples. The trouble goes deeper, 
but this is trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how often, the skin is 
clean and soft and open and 
clear. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists; all sorts 
of people use it. 


irish Fiax 


LADIES |rsizexbs 


FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 





BARBOUR’S 














For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Address any of our F™"5s04 19 Cents in Stamps for 
bang in BARBOUR'S 
ow York Boston. Prige Mendle-Work Serie,” 
Philadelphia, No. 1. 
Illustrated. 
Pg taining 24 Hberal cash prizes, 











Haviland China 


New 





Down-Town Store, 
14 BARCLAY STREET. 


American 
Cut Glass. 


Decorations "= 
now arriving. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 
248 Fifth Avenue, corner 26th Street, New York. 


at First Hands. 








King of Kameras. 


OK 





Best combined tripod and hand camera ever made. 
ship. Best Finish. Send for circulars. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


The new model Folding Kodak, with glass plate 
attachment, Asbury Barker frictionless shutter. 
Greatest range of automatic exposure éver attained. 
No sticking on slow speeds. 


Accurate, reliable. 


Best workman- 


RoOcHESTER, N. Y. 
















Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 








Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. W. 


See Name “EVER BEADY”’ on Back of 
‘arranted 


Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 38 
That holds the Roll on which is wound og 
The Braid that is known the world around. 
Will Not 
Cut 
Through. 


Sowatedt tatters. 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. C%., Ypsilanti, Mich. 








BLACK DRESS FABRICS FOR SPAING AND SUMMER. 


Bedford Cords, Cré 


k on the under side of the selvedge for na 
they are not genuine. You can obtain the Priestle 
4 are sale the princi 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., 








1 dealers pa ee the United States, and é 
. O'Neill & Co., B. Altman & Co., James McCreery & Co., and others. 


PRIEST UuDY’s 


ns, Camel's-Hair Cloths, Cheviots, Henriettas, Serges, Clairette, Crystallette, Tamise, 
Carmelite, Mousseline, Challies, Lead the wee etc. Guaranteed. 


Satisfactory Wear 
B. Priestley & Co., in gilt letters. Without this stamp 
Goods in all the new and fushionable 
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OLD BLEACH LINENS 


Are bleached on the grass 
in the old-fashioned way 
without chemicals, thus re- 
taining all the strength of 
the flax. If your dealer has 
not got them for sale, write 
to the Wholesale Branch, 


GEORGE RIGGS, 
99 FRANKLIN S8T., NEW YORK, 


who will inform you who 
has. 
Beware of imitations. 
The trade-mark, 
“OLD BLEACH,” 


is on every towel and yard 
of goods, and warrants 
them to wear 


TWICE AS LONG AS ANY OTHERS. 








WASH FABRICS 


FOR SUMMER DRESSES. 


In these we handle only the better class of 
Imported goods. Our line for this season is 
more extensive than ever before. It includes 
the following: Pure Linen Lawns, printed and 
plain white, Printed India Dimity, Linen 
Ginghams and Damassé Linens, Broché figure, 
Lace Stripe, and other fancy Ginghams; neat 
stripe and check effects in Zephyr Ginghams, 
Cheviots, Bedford Cords, &c.; French Per- 
cales, Flannels, and half-silk Outing Cloths. 

A goodly proportion of these have been se- 
lected expressly for children. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 
64 and 66 West 23d St, N.Y. 





SPRING STYLES IN DRESS GOODS. 


We are receiving, daily, ad- 
ditions to our new stock of 
Dress Goods for the Spring. 

An increased assortment 
of Rich Goods in plain col- 
ors. 

The latest ideas in Scotch 
and English Suitings, New 
Cheviots, New Tweeds, etc. 

Our Novelties of French 
manufacture for 1892 are 
exceedingly tasteful. 

The advantage of mak- 
ing selections early is well 
known, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Iitth St., 
New York. 





of the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 


F ei tie lady knows some 




















READY FOR WAK 


. N “WELL. } nN. R WHAT POSITION WOULD YOU LIKE TO ‘ 
| anant TENANT ELL, MY MAN, FO HIS CONSOLATION. 
RECRUIT. “I SHOULD NOT MIND, SIR, BEING CAPTAIN OR COMMODORE.” JAWKINS (at dinner). ‘1 HAVE NO APPETITE, BUT, THANK TIEAVEN, I'M GREEDY.’ ; 


GETTING READY 


Mr. Bumble. My dear, I never like to interfere with 
y houschold en 

Mrs. Bumble. But you are self-sacrificing enough to 

every other day, doh 

Wr. Bumble. True, Mra. Bumble—very tine; but you 
W find that I always rise to the occasion 

Vrs. Bumble. By sitting on the person you guess is 
responsible it 





Wr. Bumble. Very likely But if I made a practice 


t necessary, I shoul 








1] Bumble. Except when you a sitting up a 
you ghts a re ¢ ) 

Wr. Bumble. That is neithe Y It 

Mra. it ¢. It certainly is no aml ae I have 
! been to club, | cannot say that it le there, 
ri ' 

Vr, Bumble. Mrs. Bamble, you are more flippant 
than your mo ut I suppose it can't be cured 
“ tl was going to say ia, that Id ot think you 
: woking after your children as you shonld. I hap- 
" i uter Robbie's room last night while he ws 
taking his bat mod I found that he had been writing, 

I rather yadge from the staff he | on his table 
that he is getting ready for Valentine's day 

Mra. Bumble. Bobbie is a very clever child. His 
teacher thinks he wi be a great poet 

Mr. Bumble. He won't if my trunk strap lasts, my 

ar And I think his teacher would change her mind 
if she could see what he has prepared manifestly for her 

Mra Bumble. What has he w vritten 7? 

Mr. Bumble. Tuis, Mra Bamble, this. Lister 

TO MY TEACHER 
If you would really punish me 
When I do play the dunce, 
Don't put me in the corner—see? 


But try to kis# me once. 


Mrs. Bumble It ie wrong, John; but Miss Roxy is 
pla snd I think those lines are rather clever. 

Wr. Bumble. Do you, indeéd? And how do you 
like this—for your mother, I fancy : 


If there was war with Chili 
Expenses would be cheap 

If Harrison should send you down 
To talk the foe to sleep 


umble. 1 don't believe he meant his grandma 
More likely he meant yo 

Mr. Bumble. You don't help Bobbie’* case with me 
any when you eay that Now this one I think he in- 
ended for Dr. Browne 








THE NEW NEIGHBOR. 
“Now, LEVERICK, TELL ME, WHAT 18 IT YOU LIKE sO MUCH ABOUT FLORENCE?” 
“WELL, | LIKE HER HAIR, 1 LIKE HER FACE, ANDI LIKE THE WAY SHE WALKS; I DIDN'T 
AT Finest, BUT | THINK I LIKE THE BOSTON LANGUAGE.” 


If I disliked a person, 
Or two persons, or a tribe, 

And wished to surely kill ‘em off, 
I'd get you to prescribe. 


I rather like that one myself, Mra. Bumble, and I'd let 
him off altogether because of the wit in it. because I 
don't think much of Dr. Browne since his bill came in 
myself; but the following lines, which I believe were 
intended for me, have inflaenced me in deciding to 











. \ 
— 
N » 
-_ 


take Bobbie ont into the wood-shed to-night and test 
the power of his voice by means of a hair-brush or a 
strap. Just listen 
If | were Mrs. Bumble, sir, 
I'll tell yon what I'd surely do: 
When you came home late from the club, 
I'd have another club for you! 
That settles Bobbie, my dear. This valentine busi- 
ness is, as you say, very clever, but I don't care for 
cleverness of that sort in my family. 

Mra. Bumble. Well, you don't know anything about 
the boy's intentions, John. Why don’t you wait and 
Ree? f you do get that 

Mr. Bumble. No, madame. An ounce of prevention 
ie worth a pound of cure, and when I get home to- 
night 1 shall bring with me a ton of prevention, so 
that Bobbie's cure may be permanent. Good-morning 

Ang possibly that was why poor Mrs Bumble cried 
all the morning, permitted Bobbie to go to the circus 
in the afternoon, and sent him off to visit his cousin 
in Jersey City that night. A mother’s heart is very 

' 
soft! = 3. 

Crormn. “ Why did you charge that man six dol- 
lars for a five-dollar pair of pants 7” 

New Creek. “ He wanted o eix-dollar pair, and the 
highest priced pants in the store are five-dollar ones, 
#0 I gave him a pair of thone.’ 

Crotuisn “* You may consider your salary increased 
from ten to twelve dollars.” 

i 

“ Did her father kick you out ? 

“No; be missed me, lost his balance, fell on bis 
face, and I carried him into the house and was fur- 
given.” 

— so 


Euinent Sreotariut. “ Yes, madame, your hushand 
is suffering from temporary aberration, due to over- 
work. The form of bis mania is quite commen.” 

Wire, “ Yee; he losiet« that he is a millionaire.” 

Eminent Sreotacist. ‘And wants to pay me five 
hundred dollars for my advice. We'll have to humor 
him, you know.” 














AN ECONOMICAL PLAN. 


(The baby has been playing for one hour with @ feather dipped in mucilage.) 
PAPA (calling tc mamma in next room). “MY pear, 1 THINK WE CAN LCONOMIZE 
NEXT CHRISTMAS, AND INSTEAD OF FIFTEEN-DOLLAR DOLLS FOR ovr INFANT 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 
FRIENDS, WE CAN PURCHASE A FEATHER-BED AND BOTTLES OF PASTE, AND Dig- “Hav ou N Hy N J » 
eee oars E YOU LEARNED MUCH GERMAN, TOMMY, WITH YOUR NEW GOVERNESS? 


“NO; BUT THE FRAULEIN'S LEARNED LOTS OF ENGLISH.” 








| 
| 
| 
oWel- Hi Toe. 'g91- 























SUPPLEMENT. 


AN OPTIMISTIC PESSIMIST. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


1° winter days I long for spring; 
In summer for the fall; 
In April I'd be summering 

If 'd my way at all. 


And in the gorgeous autumn-time 
I deem that season blest 

When, neath the snow and frosty rime, 
Fair nature lies at rest. 


Tis thus I’m always happy, for 
My spirit’s upward Jed 

By thoughts of those good things in store 
For me in days ahead. 


Embroidery Designs from the Royal 
School of Art Needle-work. 
See illustrat! on on page 118, Supplement. 


4 h-- decoration of the screen illustrated is 

of Old English design. Excepting the 
barrow borders at the top and bottom, the en- 
tire ground is closely darned with olive green 
crewel, the leaves in shades of pale green, 
stems and veins in fawn-color, and flowers 
in dull shades of reds and pinks; the whole 
is outlined with black crewel, which has the 
effect of making the work stand out well 
from the ground. The scroll is also solid- 
ly worked, but, for the sake of contrast, 
shades of pale gray silk are used for it. The 
letters are brown, and both scroll and letters 
are outlined in dark red. The colors used in 
this piece of work are carefully subdued 
and harmonized throughout, so that it has 
much of the appearance of tapestry. The 
borders are worked in precisely the same 
manner, except that the ground is left plain. 
It is mounted in a frame of ebonized wood. 
The camp-stool is ornamented with an 
adaptation of a part of the same design, 
solidly worked in rather pale and dull crewel 
on dark blue diagonal serge. It is mounted 
on a strong wicker frame. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Extract of BEEF. 
ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 


tor Cook Hook teow eg tee ot Ae SUNS. 
EXTRACT in Soups Sauces. led free. 





“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
wenn ee sn enennrn 


atte’ 


For SICK HEADACHE, 
Dizziness, 


or Swimming in tho Head, 
Pain, and Spasms at the Stomach, Pains in 
the Book, Gravel, and flying Pains in the 
Body, Rheumatism, etc, 





Pills, and in nine cases out of ten, t will 
give relicf in twenty minutes; for the, pills 
will go direct toand remove the 

















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. | 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
Cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing —— 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither tortarous 

electricity nor any of the ad- 
. . ~.. vertived poisonous staffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Joxian, 48 E. 20th St. N.Y. 





HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche 

The 


’ 
vo, erbal Embrocation. 


d English Cure without 
Fancy Sh, Latte, Whetand "cheno at 
Bougera & Co., 30 North William ~t., N. X« 


18th Edition, postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Palle Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
-* P. lowe & Co., 1018 Arch St. Philada., Pa. 
“ Bvery oue should read this little book.” —A thenaum. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


NO SOUR BREAD. 


EAVY and sour bread or biscuit has a 
vast influence thro the digestive 
organs upon the measure of health we enjoy. 
How important to our present happiness and 
future usefulness the blessing of good health 
and a sound constitution are, we can only 
realize when we have Jost them, and when 
it is too Jate to repair the dam Notwith- 
standing these facts, thousands of persons 
daily se pay not only their health, but 
their lives, and the healths and lives of others, 
by using articles im the preparation of their 
food the purity and healthfulness of which 
they know nothing. Perhaps a few cents 
may have been saved, or it may have been 
more convenient to obtain the articles used, 
and the housekeeper takes the responsibility 
and ibly will never know the mischief 
that has been wrought. 

The true cause of headache, loss of “poe 
tite, a pale face, is rarely suspected. The 
weather, the lack of out-door air, or some 
other cause, is given, and the unwholesome, 
poisonous system of adulterated food goes 
on. Next to the flour, which should be made 
of good, sound wheat, and not ground too 
fine, the yeast or baking powder, which fur- 
nishes the rising properties, is of the great- 
est importance, and of the two we prefer 
baking powder, and always use the Royal, 
as we thereby retain the original properties 
of the wheat, no fermentation ona eae 
The action of the Royal Baking Powder 
upon the dough is simply to swell it and 
form little cells through every part. These 
cells are filled with carbonic-acid gas, which 
passes off during the process of baking. 

The Royal is made from pure grape acid, 
and it is the action of this acid upon highly 
carbonized bicarbonate of soda that generates 
the gas alluded to; and these ingredients 
are so pure and so perfectly fitted, tested, 
and adapted to each other, that the action 
is mild and permanent, and is continued 
during the whole time of baking, and no 
residue of poisonous ingredients remains to 
undermine the health, no heavy biscuits, no 
sour bread, but if directions are followed 
every article will be found sweet and 
wholesome. 





foolish wishing,” sa 


matter, 






That while you wonder at er feat, 
bi the a 2: te a 
Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 
“If Gotp Dust PowpEr makes black white, 
*T will sure:y all the world —¥ ; 

And mistress, mother, nurse maid 

Will find themselves henceforth well paid 


In using this great help for all 
‘ 8 meeds—_-both great and small; 


men’s cans— 


; 
3 


And clean oe he t Fy 
For what will make a crow W. 
Will make whate’er is dingy 





LADIES. beceives 


“Tn tment often : 
But avy ammo to make you 

We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dust, 
And, when you're white, we fondly trust 
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rat 
GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
an Francisco, Portiand, Me., Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburgh and ‘Milwaukee. 








8 ONE-THIRD arg 
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For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 





=*LABLACHE += 


FACE POWDER. 
-EOSTON.-B. LEVY. —= = 


SNNOA BBA Os 


EVER BLOOMING. 














sr 


From the charming little CINDERELLA in tho 


CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tugarre, Oct. 4, 1888. 


poo Ben Levy, ., 84 West St. 

“A Luxury for Sham ing.’’—Medicat Standard, Chicago. N all nt travels I have always endeavored to find 
**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. [your TABLACHE PACE POWDER, snd 1 must 
‘“*The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market, 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 





























weer . merwnn & 


‘ receipt of 25 @cent stamps. 
French Perfamers, 34 West St., Boston, Mase, 


A Can of Conscience. § 


We use the best of everything; our 
cooks are known the world over, and as 
for cleanliness, our factory is a marvel 
to our numerous and welcome visitors. 

Conscience is what’s lacking in the (§ | 
piratical article which some dealers try 
to substitute for our soups. 
deceived but insist on having the Franco- 


American brand. ‘ 
‘ Fifteen minutes ead the soup is ready to serve. 
A sample can of any of the following varieties sent on receipt of 14 cents postage, 
‘ 
4 Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé,Purée of Game. Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, 
4 Tomato, Obicken Gumbo, Fr uch Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, 
Beef, Pear! Tapioca. 


The Franco-American Food Company, 


J 
West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. : 


Don't be |! 


I have w it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. 


Sincerely yours, 
MARGUKKITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and ouly 
rfect toilet preparation in use. 


It purifies ang 
Mailed to any address on 


utifies the complexion. 
BEN LEVY & CO, 


CS NE er 
4 f \ 
We make soup and sell it. We make S 
it with such scrupulouscarethateachcan /¢@ | 
practically becomes a can of conscience. a 


.gOUQUE, 


DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


t SOLD BY ALL PRIACIPAL PERFUMERS, '] 


PRUGGISTS AND CUKMISTS OF U, 8. 
ET AE RB NRL Sma 
































Prepared with bismuth by CHF. FA Y, Perfumer, 9,F-dclaPaix, 
USE NONE 
Caation. — Nove Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature cH. FAY. 





“See a Pin 


and let it lie, 
Come to Sorrow 
bye and bye.”’ 


But the “Puritan” Pin don't lie; not only its 
name but the pin itself isa proof that it cant— 
They carry Proofof Perfoctin, (and who has not 
known by a pricked finger from a bent pin the need 
of perfection evon in pins), with every insertion, 

Again you do not “come to sorrow” when you 
“buy and buy” the “Puritan” but let the sam- 
ple speak for itself. Sent free to any address. 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 











sph. Fintype,Ambroty pe ot Daguerotype 2 





lady. Males (e 
MADAME LAUTiER, 1 W. 








- PERSONAL BEAUTY 
How to acquire and retain it. 

How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 

Freckles and Superfiluous Hair; to 


Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
fon. A book of interest to every 
sealed) for 1Q: ents, 

y, 23d Bt., N. ¥. City. 





Suita. Ine 
dsand 


| Mrs. KRONCKE’S BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


French, German, English conversations in the 


house. Superior advantages for Music. 


6958 Wright St., Chicago, Ill. 








fallible forcuring er 


Ly 


muscles, and quickly 


healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


BAROLAY a Usy di BtoneSts, Now Work. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





LADY'S MONEY|! 


¢ wan 
FREE. Address with stamp. Sylvan 


Ween 





d for Samples. 
urarty ans Sonne ty ed Chicag: 
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Fig. 1.—VicuSa CLorn ann VELVET 
Costume. —| See Fig. 3.] 


Lace Vest. 

Tuts vest of écru point de Génes lace is 
intended to be worn under a jacket bodice. 
It has an écru surah lining, fitted by two 
darts at the front and buttoned at the back. 
The front is covered with lace, and com- 
pleted by a bib of lace half a yard deep, 
which is closely gathered at the neck. The 
standing collar is of lace over silk 


Out-door Toilettes. 


Tue costume illustrated in Fig. 1 is of 
mixed brown, tan, and blue vicufia cloth in 
a chevron-striped pattern. The skirt is bell 
shaped and plain. The bodice is a coat made 
largely of dark blue velvet. It has open 
fronts and back of velvet, with a pointed 
vest of the woollen material in the front and 
an insertion of it in the back. The coat 
skirts are velvet, headed by a velvet puff on 
the hips, and trimmed with flaps of knotted 
fringe. The edges are finished with gimp 





Fig. 3.—Backx or VicuXa CLoTH AND 
VELVET CosTUME 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The material of the costume Fig. 2 is green 
wool bengaline, with darker green velvet for 
the coat bodice. The coat is quite long, 
with cut-away fronts opening on a full vest 
of the ben e, which is drawn to a point 
below the waist, and spreads thence in small 
paniers, that are ornamented with a metal 
clasp. A plastron and standing collar of 
spangled écru cloth are in the vest. 


Calling Costume. 


Tus Paris gown is of drap de soie of a red 
dahlia shade trimmed with black satin and 
lace. The long skirt cut clinging in front 
and bias in the back is trimmed at the foot 
by three puffs of black satin. The slightly 
pointed corsage is crdssed in pleats drawn to 
the side, and opens at the top on a pleated 
guimpe. Two revers of black guipure lace 
surround the top of the corsage and form 
epaulettes on the sleeves; the back has sim- 
ilar revers that are less sloping. A black 
satin ribbon sash is pointed in front, and 
fastened in the back under a small chou, from 
which fall two long ends of ribbon to the 
foot of the skirt. The sleeves, very large at 
the top, are drawn in a cluster of pleats at the 
elbow, and are plain below. Light tan-col- 
ored kid gloves. The little capote is of open 
gold passementerie trimmed with red Goleat 
and a panache of black feathers; the strings 
are of black moiré ribbon. 


Waste-paper Basket. 


See illustration on page 113% 


Tue sides of this basket are formed of 
three palm-leaf fans. On each is a spray of 
embroidery worked on pale olive ribbed silk, 
which is framed in a puffed scarf of terra- 
cotta silk set inside the olive binding. A 
thin interlining of wadding is placed be- 
tween the fan and embroidery. The inside 
of the basket is lined with olive silk, full at 
the sides, and plain over card-board for the 
bottom. 


Table Centre. 
See illustration on page 113. 


Tue model illustrated is of cream-colored 
liven, twenty-three inches square. It is de- 
corated with a deep border in a pomegranate 
design, an outline pattern of which in full 
size was given in Fig. 59 on the pattern-sheet 
accompanying last week’s Bazar. In the 
large blossom at the corners the inner petals 
are worked in satin stitch with purplish-blue 
silk, and the outer in brownish-red silk in 
Janina stitch (see Fig. 2), the former bein 
outlined with black silk in stem stitch, an 


Fig. 2—Woo. BENGALINE AND VELVET Gown. 
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CaLLine CosTuME. 


the latter with light olive; the centre is filled 
with French knots in olive. The smaller 
flowers are worked in terra-cotta and cinna- 
mon red silk, edged with black. The fruit 
is done in satin stitch with dull brownish-red 
and in Janina stitch with olive, the latter 
outlined in stem stitch with black, and the 
former with olive. The narrow border on 
both sides of the wide one is shown full size 
in Fig. 2; the leaves and flowers are done in 
Janina stitch, which is worked like a close 
herring-bone, the leaves in olive and the flow- 
ers in terra-cotta and cinnamon red ; the edges 
and vine are in black stem stitch. The outer 
heavy line is blue, the inner stem-stitched line 
olive. 


Bearing the Bell. 


Tus old-time phrase, signifying to take 
the lead in anything, or to win a prize, is said 
to have originated in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, when it was the custom 
to award a small golden or silver bell as a 
prize to the successful rider at horse-races. 

In Dudley Lord North's * Forest of Vari- 
eties” one may read: . 

“Jockey and his horse were by their masters éent 

To put in for the bell; 


Thus right, and each to other fitted well, 
They are to run, and cannot misve the bell.” 





Lace Vest wits Dre. 
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ANEMONE DESIGNS. 


See illustration on page 118, Supplement. 


‘a dainty border and the groups of 

buds and flowers are adapted for fine 
embroidery in delicately colored flosses, and 
may be used either for dress ens or 
for cushions and sachets worked upon thick 
silk or satin. In either case, the stitching 
must be of the finest, as the value of the de- 
sign lies in the grace of the stem lines, which 
only good embroidery will express. 

If the granddaughters of the girls who 
nearly a century ago were taught needle. 
work in the Moravian school at Bethlehem 
inherited the skill so painstakingly taught 
1nd so laboriously aequired, we might look 
for these anemones to a ypear upon many A 
breadth of silk, in shadings and effect so 
near to nature as almost to mislead a bot 
anist. But the impressionist school rules the 
hour in embroidery as well as in painting, 
and allows us only a glance and a thought 
compounded of admiration and regret, when 
we come across specimens of the dainty 
finger - work of the Moravian school. Some 
carefully cherished reticule of satin; or frilled 
pin - cushion of Quaker gray silk, with its 
bunch of pinks, or its rose and forget-me 
nots, and its pretty motto worked in slanting 
letters as fine as pen-work; or a pelerine bor 
dered with garlands, and saved as a reminder 


of the charming wearer of a ravishing gown 
worn at a historical ball—is constantly turn 
ing up to suggest to us that it is not a bad 
plan to shelter our modern want of patience 
behind rules of broader art, and to aim to 
produce effects, since our hurried efforts could 
never compass flowers like these 

rhe little border and groups of anemones 
have led us far, but not too far if we bring 
hack with us some of the painstaking spirit 
that inspired that old embroidery, and that 
will help make the flowers of this design as 
like nature as we can 

Satiny white and rose pink flosses, and the 
gray-green of stems just emerging from the 
ground will give the surface and color, and 


it remains with the fingers to do the rest 
The buds will need a pink quite two shades 
deeper than the flowers, and the centres will 
require a few knots of yellowish white. The 
stems should be shaded from nearly white 
at the end to green where they near the 
flower or bud. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The loss of flesh is a trifle. 
You think you need not 
mind it. 

But, if you go on losing 
for some time or lose a good 
deal in a short time, you are 
running down, Is that a 
trifle ? 

Get back to your healthy 
weight and generally you get 
back to health. 

A book on CAREFUL LIVv- 
1nG will tell you what it is to 
get there, and when Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
useful. Free. 


Scorr & Bownn, C heasiett 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York 

Your druggist keeps Scott's , ay of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §:. 





ARE ON THEIR OWN ROOTS, 
and cost no move than the other kind. 
Propagated and grown by special methods of 
our own, they will grow and bloom wherever 

grass grows and water runs 


a@ We are by far the largest Rese 
growers in America, annually giving 
away in Premiums more than most 
others produce. 


Our Special Matl System insures free, safe, 
and satisfactory delivery everywhere. and 


makes us as good as next door neighbors 
| to every lover of flowers, 


* Our NEW GUIDE for 1892 


Will surprise and delight you. It has over 

< 10 pages, magazine size, vith handsome 
illustrations, henest descriptions and 
helpful hints; giving piain directions how 
to get and how to keep upwards of 


2,000 ROSES, BULBS, 
Varieties | HARDY PLANTS, 
of ano SEEDS. 
> It is sent to any one free for the asking, 
and places at your disposal—in twenty-five 
minutes—what it has taken us twenty-five 

) years to acquire, 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers & Seedsmen, West Grove,Pa. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Some grocers are so short sighted as to decline to keep the Ivory 
Soap, claiming it does not pay as much profit as inferior qualities do, 
so if your regular grocer refuses to get it g 

others who recognize the fact that the increased volume of business 
done by reason of keeping the best articles more than compensates for 
the smaller profit, and will take pleasure in getting it for you. 


Corvricut 1891, sy Tue Procrer & Gamete Co, 











CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP ©O., 
Francisco, 


Leuisville, New York. 





MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE sntneng 
r you, there are undoubtedly 














ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 
Celebrated 















CHOCOLAT 


arms without rout the slave injury to the skin. 
was submitted to experienced Derma- 

Physicians who prepared for us the 

of the marvelons Derma-Royale. rurne 

NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. it ‘te perfectly harm- 


tan 
icle. One bottle completels renoves and cures 
vated cases and thoroughly clears 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sa., N. Y. 


com 

It is highly recommended by Phy- 
its sure results warrant us in offering 
REWARD.— es asenre the public of its 











wes andthrivesin any 
Tact nature has given it all the 


$2.00; 12 for $3.00. 


we plants we will send 





is wanted, f. we Tl mall ton comstetel 29 ets. 


LS Geaabice on Gest toler tome Catalogue. Kdataataaektoas. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 





Five Hundred Dollars casm, for any case of moth- 
brown spots, liver spots, black -heads, ugly 
skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 


and those of a scrofulous nature) that 

will not opickly ve and cure. We 
es forfeit Five Hundr heelichtes . any 
skin can be injured 


and quickly introduce Derma- 


Send by regietered. 
ipeure its safe delivery. Postage stamps received as 
cash. Correspondence ddress 


LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


NOWTHITEN and CLEAR 


the skin go quickly as 


tening the complexion. In 
coir with a new bleach it 
, freckles, tan and other 
removed from the hands 


id can use it. Apply at night 


plexion. It has never failed— 





erits we agree to forfeit 





olorationg, (excepting birth- 


Yo — in how 

that the use of Derma- 

, improve and beautify. 
a 


= tare oa are 
To PROVE | 118 pMERITS. 


sacredly rrivate. A 
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ARFIELD TEA::=:: 


Sick Headache; re. 
Gemgllahen,cnres Constipation. 








Safely has 
sufferer. en 
Rats 


baer ary 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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